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I.  EXISTING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SYSTEMS  S  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

The  State  of  Montana  has  approximately  1200  sworn  police 
officers.   This  includes  agencies  at  state,  county  and  local 
levels  of  government.   Collectively  these  agencies  utilize 
600  vehicles  and  750  communication  units,  which  include  base, 
mobile  and  portable  radios.   A  more  definite  breakdown  of 
the  personnel  involved  is  as  follows. 

A.   STATE 


Montana    Highway    Patrol.       The  Patrol  is  under  administrative 
control  of  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  Board,  supervised  by 
an  appointed  Patrol  Director.   The  Patrol  is  primarily  concerned 
with  enforcement  of  traffic  regulations  on  public  roads  and 
state  highways.   It  has,  however,  statutory  authorization 
to  make  arrests  for  major  offenses  committed:   (1)  in  the 
presence  of  the  patrolman;   (2)  in  a  rural  district  when  re- 
quested by  any  peace  officer,  and;   (3)  in  a  city  or  town 
when  requested  by  any  peace  officer  or  mayor  of  said  city 
or  town. 

The  patrol  is  specifically  denied  authority  to  make 
arrests  or  perform  any  duties  in  connection  with  labor  disputes, 
strikes  or  boycotts.   Patrolmen  are  sworn  law  enforcement 
officers  empowered  to  make  arrests  for  offenses  occuring 
on  highways,  for  the  wrongful  use  or  registration  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  the  purpose  of  serving  warrants  in 


connection  with  such  violations.   The  Patrol  also  supervises 
and  administers  the  licensing  of  drivers  within  the  state  and 
conducts  a  vigorous  traffic  safety  program. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Patrol  with  other  local  agencies 
of  law  enforcement  is  principally  in  the  area  of  traffic 
control  and  safety,  but  assistance  is  provided  in  all  other 
areas  of  law  enforcement  when  requested  by  local  agencies 
and  when  such  assistance  is  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of 
the  Patrol's  overall  authority. 

The  members  of  the  Highway  Patrol  Board  are  appointed  by 
tlie  Governor.   This  board  functions  as  the  policy-making  body 
and  acts  as  a  hearing  board  for  license  violations.   The  Highway 
Patrol's  chief  administrative  officer,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  holds  the  rank  of  Colonel.   Under  the  Colonel 
are  three  staff  captains  and  four  sergeants  in  the  Patrol 
headquarters. 

The  state  is  divided  into  five  divisions  each  headed 
by  a  Captain.   Each  division  is  divided  into  two  districts 
with  a  sergeant  in  each.   Each  sergeant  has  from  nine  to  fifteen 
patrolmen.   The  drivers  license  section  is  headed  by  one  of 
the  headquarters  Captains  with  a  sergeant  in  each  of  the  two 
geographical  divisions  (western  and  eastern).   The  patrolmen 
in  the  drivers  license  section  number  nineteen. 

One  sergeant  and  five  patrolmen  are  assigned  to  the 
Gross  Vehicle  Weight  Division  of  the  Montana  Highway 
Commission.   These  patrolmen  are  assigned  to  enforce  all 
laws  relating  to  vehicle  size  and  weight. 


1970-1971    Budget 

$    2,974,300.00 

1971-1972    Budge 

$  3,235,260.00 


Communications-Radio  &  Systei 

Console  Base  1 

Mobile  Radios  202 

Remote  Units  11 

Teletype  1 

Portable  15 


Faci 1 i  ties 

Cars      193 
Buildings   6 

The  patrol  covers  21,864  miles  of  Interstate,  state  and 

rural  roads  of  an  area  of  140,694  square  miles. 

State    Department    of   Fish    and    Game.  State  Fish  and 

Game  Wardens  are  defined  by  statute  as  peace  officers  and 
receive  their  authority  from  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
Specific  authority,  other  than  enforcement  of  fish  and  game 
matters,  includes  authority  to  enforce  snowmobile  laws,  litter 
laws  and  vandalism  laws  pertaining  to  private  property.   A 
number  of  game  wardens  have  been  appointed  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
in  the  county  in  which  they  are  stationed   and  assist  the 
sheriff  in  performing  law  enforcement  functions  within  the 
county. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division,  Montana  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game,  had  a  gross  expenditure  for  fiscal  1971  in  the"  amount 
of  $1,279,974,  and  a  budget  for  fiscal  1972  of  $1,493,491. 
The  Department  maintains  seven  district  offices  with  head- 
quarters in  the  capitol  city.   The  Law  Enforcement  Division 
has  a  Warden  Captain  in  each  district,  and  a  Division  Chief, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment, Assistant  Chief  and  the  training  officer  stationed  in 
headquarters. 
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At  present  there  are  four  warden  sergeants  and  60  fish  and 
game  wardens  covering  the  State  of  Montana.   They  are  empowered 
to  serve  subpoenas,  to  make  a  search  with  or  without  a  warrant 
(depending  on  the  circumstances),  and  to  exercise  other  powers 
of  peace  officers  in  matters  concerning  conservation. 

The  law  enforcement  division  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  operates  the  following  equipment:   73  automobiles  and 
pickups,  19  portable  radios,  99  mobile  radios,  3  aircraft,  2 
boats,  and  1  radiophone. 

Complaints  signed  by  wardens  average  2500  each  year.   Game 
wardens  provide  cooperative  assistance  to  sheriffs,  agents  of 
the  FBI,  the  Highway  Patrol  and  the  city  police  in  misdemeanor 
and  felony  cases. 

Although  the  enforcement  powers  of  game  wardens  are  some- 
what limited,  their  impact  on  basic  crime  control  problems  is 
not  minimal.   They  often  become  involved  in  related  and  un- 
related criminal  activities  clearly  placing  them  within  the 
scope  of  the  Montana  law  enforcement  system. 

Montana    Livestock    Commission.       The  Livestock  Commission 
is  the  agency  which  records  all  brands,  transfer  and  inspec- 
tion of  livestock  throughout  the  State  of  Montana  and  in  the 
surrounding  states.   The  Commission  maintains  its  executive 
offices  in  the  capitol  city  with  a  director  and  four  employees 
who  maintain  records  and  coordinate  field  activities. 

By  statute  the  Livestock  Commission  may  appoint  "such 
stock  inspectors  and  detectives  as  are  necessary  for  the 
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protection  of  the  livestock  interests  of  the  state.   Such 
inspectors  and  detectives  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  official 
oath  required  by  law  and  shall  have  like  powers  and  authority 
as  are  conferred  by  law  upon  deputy  sheriffs".   Revised  Codes 
of  Montana  1947,  section  46-701. 

The  Commission  employs  18  field  inspectors  with  16 
branch  offices  in  the  state  and  inspectors  in  the  states  of 
South  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Iowa.   Livestock  is  inspected  in  all 
of  the  markets  in  Montana  including  periodic  checks  at  Port 
of  Entry  stations  in  Montana  and  surrounding  states.   The 
communications  equipment  maintained  by  inspectors  includes 
";  7  mobile  radios,  5  portable  radios  (all  radios  on  the  statewide 
police  frequency),  and  a  variety  of  other  law  enforcement 
equipment.   The  inventory  value  of  equipment  as  of  June  30, 
1970  is  in  the  amount  of  $89,276.70. 

The  scope  of  responsibility  for  the  inspectors  includes 
investigation  of  all  reported  stolen  livestock  which  are  not 
under  a  brand  law.   They  are  also  responsible  for  checking 
all  cattle  for  proper  brands  at  all  sales,  inspection  of  cattle 
transported  over  county  and  state  lines,  the  sale  of  stray  live- 
stock, and  for  checking  the  sales  of  all  recorded  mortgaged 
cattle. 

All  field  stock  inspectors  are  trained  for  brand  inspection 
and  all  types  of  transportation  inspections.   They  receive 
training  in  police  investigation  at  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement 
Academy. 


The  total  manpower  capabilities  of  the  Livestock  Commission 
during  fiscal  1970-1971  is  equal  to  a  full-time  equivalent 
employee  rate  of  69.15.   For  this  same  period  of  time,  the 
salaries  and  benefits  of  these  employees  was  $490,415. 
Expenditures  in  the  1970-1971  fiscal  year  for  the  Livestock 
Inspection  and  Control  Program  including  personal  services  was 
$683,404.   This  program  is  financed  by  taxes  on  livestock, 
inspection  fees,  brand  and  mortgage  filing  fees. 

The  Livestock  Commission  has  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  56  county  sheriffs,  the  county  attorneys  and  the 
Highway  Patrol  where  livestock  is  involved.   In  cases  of 
illegal  interstate  movement  of  livestock  and  thefts  on  Indian 
reservations,  they  work  closely  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

The  workload  of  the  inspectors  shows  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970-71  a  totaT  of  992,956  cattle  and  11,109 
horses  were  inspected  at  various  markets.   A  total  of  1,657,044 
cattle  were  inspected  at  country  shipping  points  which  includes 
ranches  and  railroad  sidings.   An  approximate  total  of  67 
horses  and  1050  cattle  were  returned  to  owners  by  district 
inspectors.   During  the  same  fiscal  year,  1570  cattle  and  27 
horses  were  reported  lost  in  the  State  of  Montana,  with  a 
possibility  of  a  good  share  of  these  animals  being  subjects  of 
livestock  theft. 
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B.   COUNTY  SHERIFFS 

Montana  law  provides  that  each  county  shall  have  as  one 
of  its  elected  officers  a  sheriff  who  by  law  is  directed  to: 
preserve  the  peace;  arrest  and  take  before  the  nearest  magis- 
trate for  examination  all  persons  who  attempt  to  commit  or  have 
committed  a  public  offense;  prevent  and  suppress  all  affrays, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  riots,  and  insurrections  which  may  come 
to  his  knowledge;  attend  all  courts,  except  justice  and  police 
courts,  at  their  respective  terms  or  sessions  held  within  his 
county,  and  obey  their  orders  and  directions;  furnish  bailiff 
for  all  district  courts,  command  the  aid  of  as  many  male 
inhabitants  of  the  county  as  he  may  think  necessary  in  the 
execution  of  these  duties,  and;  supervise  the  county  jail  and 
the  prisoners  therein. 

The  sheriff  is  the  primary  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
county.   In  Montana,  with  its  widely  scattered  population, 
the  office  of  sheriff  takes  on  added  importance. 

Most  sheriffs  are  deputy  state  brand  inspectors  and  by 
law,  rural  fire  wardens.   Sheriffs  also  have  the  duty  of 
incarceration,  hearings,  care,  welfare  and  transportation 
of  the  adjudicated  insane.   They  execute  all  legal  processes 
of  the  district  court  and  most  civil  processes  from  the  justice 
courts. 
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Sheriff  Manpower 


Communications  System 


Sworn 
Unsworn 
Support  Pers  . 
Speci  al  Depu ti  es 
Posse  Members 
Search  &  Rescue 
Other  (Civilian 
Personnel ) 


350 
65 
28 
304 
217 
725 

167 


Facil i  ties 

Cars 

Buildi  ngs 
(Office  &  Jails) 


Console  Base  Radios  105 

Mobile  Radios  375 

Portable  Radios  75 

Teletypewriters  21 


415 
55 


Estimated  Budgets  for  all  Sheriffs 
$2,800,000 


C.   CITY 

Foliae  .   There  are  one-hundred  and  twenty-six  incorporated 
cities  and  towns  in  the  State  of  Montana.   Eighty-two  cities 
and  towns  in  the  state  with  a  total  population  of  389,000,  have 
a  police  department  headed  by  a  police  chief.   The  mayor  of 
the  city  or  town  is  given  general  supervisory  power  over  the 
police  department  and  its  policies,  and  has  the  power  to  appoint 
the  chief  and  approve  the  employment  of  the  officers  of  the 
pol ice  department . 

Police  departments,  under  the  chief  of  police,  have  these 
duties:  to  execute  and  return  all  processes  issued  by  the 
police  magistrate,  or  that  process  directed  to  him  by  any 
legal  authority,  and  attend  upon  the  police  court  regularly; 
arrest  all  persons  guilty  of  a  violation  of  any  city  ordinance 
and  bring  them  before  the  police  magistrate  for  trial.   They 


have  charge  of  the  members  of  the  police  department  subject 
to  such  rules  as  may  be  made  by  the  city  or  town  council  through 
its  ordinances.   They  perform  all  other  duties  which  the  city 
council  may  prescribe. 


Police  Manpower 


Sworn 
Unsworn 


402 
43 


Communications  System 

Base  Radios  105 

Mobile  Radios  367 

Portable  59 

Tel etypewr i  ters  1 1 


Municipal  Roads 
218,614    miles 
Estimated  Budgets  for  all  Police  Departments 

$  4,100,000 


Constables.       All  townships  within  the  state  are  required 
by  law  to  have  two  constables  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited 
to  the  county  in  which  the  township  is  located.   At  present 
not  all  townships  have  constables.  Constables  attend  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Courts,  and  execute  and  serve  all  process  and 
notices  directed  or  delivered  to  them  by  the  J. P.   They  are 
given  the  same  law  enforcement  powers  as  the  sheriffs,  and 
are  a  secondary  source  of  law  enforcement  within  the  county. 
In  smaller  unincorporated  towns,  having  neither  a  sherif'f 
immediately  present  or  a  police  department,  the  constable 
is  often  the  only  law  enforcement  officer  available  to  enforce 
the  law.   In  more  heavily  populated  areas  which  have  both 
police  departments  and  well-staffed  sheriffs  offices,  the 
constable's  influence  on  law  enforcement  is  minimal. 


Resources,  total  manpower  and  facilities  of  constables 
are  unknown  factors  at  this  time. 

Town   Marshall .         Some  unincorporated  cities  and  towns  have 
a  town  marshall  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  town  council.   He  has 
the  power  of  arrest  as  a  police  officer  and  enforces  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  town.   In  some  towns  the  marshall  func- 
tions very  effectively.   He  is  often  the  only  law  enforcement 
officer  and  is  a  primary  source  of  law  enforcement  as  well  as 
a  secondary  source  for  the  sheriff's  office.   Salary  and  duties 
of  the  marshall  are  set  by  the  mayor  or  town  council. 

Resources,  total  manpower  and  facilities  of  town  marshalls 
are  unknown  factors  at  this  time. 

D.   UNIVERSITY  SECURITY 

The  regents  of  the  Montana  university  system  may  appoint 
persons  to  be  members  of  security  departments  at  each  unit  of 
the  university  system.   Persons  employed  and  compensated  as 
members  of  the  security  departments  are  peace  officers.   Sec. 
75-8513,  Revised  Codes  of  Montana,  1947. 

The  authority  of  university  peace  officers  is  limited 
to  the  university  campus,  but  for  campus-related  activities, 
it  extends  one  mile  from  the  exterior  boundaries  of  each. 
They  also  have  authority  in  or  about  other  grounds  or  properties 
owned,  operated,  controlled  or  administered  by  the  regents  or 
any  unit  of  the  university  system. 

Five  units  have  an  established  security  force.   The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  8800  total  student  enrollment. 
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has  10  full-time  security  officers,  8  student  parking  officers 
and  one  secretary.   Their  equipment  is  composed  of  4  automobiles, 
one  of  which  is  police  equipped,  2  mobile  radios  and  5  portable 
radios . 

Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  8113  total  student 
enrollment,  has  10  full-time  officers,  and  18  part-time  student 
patrolmen.   Their  equipment  includes  3  automobiles,  a  base 
radio,  3  mobile  radios  and  4  portables. 

Eastern  Montana  College,  Billings,  3466  total  student 
enrollment,  has  8  full-time  officers  and  two  civilians.   Equip- 
ment includes  one  automobile,  one  three-wheel  cycle,  one  base 
radio,  one  mobile  radio,  and  eight  portables. 

Northern  Montana  College,  Havre,  1330  total  student  enrol- 
lment, has  two  full-time  officers,  one  automobile  and  a  phone 
patch  for  communications. 

The  College  of  Great  Falls,  1031  total  student  enrollment, 
has  two  full-time  officers  and  one  automobile. 

Based  on  1971  legislation  which  classifies  university 
security  personnel  as  peace  of f icers, they  are  now  considered 
a  part  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  qualify  for  financial 
assistance  from  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission. 

* 

E.   INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


Montana  has  seven  large  Indian  reservations  totaling 
8,340  square  miles--about  5.6  per  cent  of  the  state.   Many 
enrolled  Indians  live  in  surrounding  areas  yet  niaintain  their 
tribal  status . 
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Montana's  Indian  population  ranks  sixth  nationally,  and 
comprises  roughly  5  per  cent  of  the  state's  population. 

All  tribes  have  experienced  rather  spectacular  increases 
in  population  with  an  overall  annual  growth  rate  of  about  2.5 
per  cent.   Another  significant  fact  about  the  Indian  population 
is  the  preponderance  of  youth;  over  57  per  cent  are  19  years  of 
age  or  under  with  the  median  age  estimated  to  be  22.9  years. 

An  Indian  tribal  organization  is  a  formal,  legally 
constituted  unit  of  government.   Membership  rules,  procedures 
for  doing  business,  and  other  elements  differ  from  tribe  to 
tribe.   They  are  classified,  for  planning  purposes  and  grant 
assistance,  as  units  of  local  government. 

Services  supplied  by  tribal  government  include  law  and 
order  (operation  of  tribal  police  departments,  and  tribal 
courts,  to  handle  both  criminal  and  civil  matters  involving 
Indians),  welfare,  scholarship  programs,  recreation  programs, 
etc  . 

The  social  and  economic  difficulties  of  the  American 
Indian  have  been  well  documented,  frequently  stated,  and  they 
are  inseparably  interwoven  with  reservation  criminal  justice 
probl ems . 

Montana  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians  on 
Indian  land  unless  such  authority  has  been  specifically  granted 
to  the  state  by  the  tribe.   The  federal  government  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  Indian  offenses  when  committed  on  Indian 
land;  it  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  tribe  to  try 
an  Indian  offender  for  a  crime  prescribed  by  state  law  if 
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the  crime  is  committed  on  Indian  land.   The  state  has  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  cases  involving  Indians  outside  Indian  land. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  the  responsibility  to  care  for 
all  Indians  who  are  committed  to  its  institutions.  The  population 
statistics  of  the  state  institutions  reveal  a  large  number 
of  Indian  inmates.   The  necessity  to  plan  for  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  programs  in  this  area  cannot  be  overstated. 

An  overview  of  prosecution,  defense,  corrections,  probation 
and  parole  are  not  included  within  this  plan  because  of  the 
variations  in  operations  from  one  reservation  to  the  next. 
Also,  these  programs  are  not  discussed  because  of  the  overlapping 
or  selective  jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

The  following  information  represents  a  combined  roster 
of  all  Indian  law  enforcement  personnel  on  Montana's  seven 
reservations.   Cost  and  workload  estimates  are  not  available 


at  this  time. 


BIA  Law  Enforcement  Personnel  : 

Chiefs  of  Police  3 

Policemen  or  Patrolmen  4 

Juvenile  Officers  6 

Law  and  Order  Clerks  6 

Special  Officers  6 

Tribal  Law  Enforcement  Personnel 

Chiefs  of  Police  3 
Policemen  or  Patrolmen  21 
Law  and  Order  Clerks     1 

Judicial  BIA  Personnel: 

Chief  Judges  3 
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Judicial  Tribal  Personnel 


Chief  Judges 
Associate  Judges 
Court  Clerks 


3 
9 
2 


Total  - 


67 


F.   MONTANA  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
Montana  correctional  institutions  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Institutions.   The  Department 
of  Institutions,  which  is  directed  by  the  Board,  was  created 
to  restore  the  physically  and  mentally  disabled,  to  rehabilitate 
the  violators  of  law,  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  vigor  of 
the  aged,  to  provide   for  children  in  need  of  temporary  protection 
or  correctional   counseling,  to  train  children  of  limited 
mental  capacity  to  their  best  potential,  to  rededicate  the 
resources  of  the  state  to  the  productive  independence  of  its 
now  dependent  citizens  and  to  coordinate  and  apply  the  principles 
of  modern  institutional  management  to  the  institutions  of 
the  state. 

Division   of  Afteroare .       The  Division  of  Aftercare  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  individuals  who  have  been  released  from 
Mountain  View  School,  Pine  Hills  School,  Swan  River  Youth  Forest 
Camp,  Montana  Children's  Center  (dependent-neglected  youth), 
and  Boulder  River  School  and  Hospital  (mentally  retarded). 

Currently,  the  Division  of  Aftercare  consists  of  a  director, 
11  counselors,  and  3  secretaries.   The  average  case  load  per 
counselor  in  FY  71  was  55  which  includes  the  mentally  retarded. 
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the  dependent  and  neglected  youth  and  juvenile  delinquents. 
The  Division  had  324  delinquents  within  the  program  at  th(> 
beginning  of  FY  71.   It  received  441  delinquents,  and  released 
375  delinquents.   At  the  end  of  FY  71,  520  adjudicated  juvenile 
delinquents  were  in  the  Aftercare  program.   The  average  age 
of  a  juvenile  in  the  Aftercare  program  is  16.7  years.   The 
median  length  of  stay  within  the  division  is  8.58  months. 

The  Division's  FY  71  total  budget  was  $214,640  of  which 
$136,626  provided  administrative  costs  salaries,  travel, 
supplies,  etc.   The  remaining  $78,014  provided  funds  for 
individual  living,  fostor  home  subsidation,  and  group  home 
subsidation.   The  annual  per  capita  cost  was  $139.31  with  a 
daily  per  capita  cost  of  38(t. 

Due  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  home  environments  of  many 
adjudicated  delinquents,  the  Division  of  Aftercare  uses  foster 
home  and  group  placements  as  resources.   The  1971  Legislature 
allowed  the  Division  to  continue  one  group  home  and  provided 
provisions  to  create  District  Youth  Guidance  Homes  throughout 
the  state  which  are  to  be  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Institutions.   These  Youth  Guidance  Homes  are  resources  to 
the  juvenile  courts  for  placement  of  adjudicated  delinquents 
or  juveniles  "tending  toward  delinquency"  and  to  the  Division 
of  Aftercare  for  placement  after  institutionalization.   Although 
the  Legislature  failed  to  provide  funding  for  such  Youth 
Guidance  Homes,  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  has 
approved  subgrants  for  the  establishment  of  such  facilities. 
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The  philosophy  of  this  action  is  to  provide  community  based 
treatment  and  responsibility  for  these  youth  in  trouble  and 
to  decrease  the  incarceration  and  institutionalization  of 
youthful  offenders. 

During  FY  71,  the  foster  home  program  was  allocated 
a  total  of  $40,112.23.   There  was  a  total  of  11,192  days  spent 
in  foster  homes  with  a  median  length  of  stay  of  212  days  or 
7  months.   The  daily  per  capita  cost  was  $3.58.   The  group 
home  program  with  a  budget  of  $27,838.96  for  one  home  with 
ten  girls  had  a  median  length  of  stay  of  9  months.   The  daily 
per  capita  cost  was  $8.08  with  administrative  costs  of  38(t 
per  day. 

Juveniles  released  to  Division  of  Aftercare  are  placed 
in  various  types  of  programs.   Training  programs,  on-the- 
job  training,  and  work  placements  have  always  been  of  major 
emphasis.   College  placements  have  increased  in  importance 
as  a  major  part  of  Aftercare's  resources.   Currently,  the 
Legislature  has  provided  ten  possible  placements  within  the 
State  University  system  for  these  youth.  There  is  a  constant 
search  for  additional  monies,  due  to  the  improved  rehabilitation 
success  within  the  juvenile  system  and  the  increased  demand 
for  such  an  opportunity. 

The  Division  of  Aftercare  has  also  established  a  volunteer 
staff  known  as  Companions.   These  volunteers  work  with  the 
juveniles  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  providing  individual  contact 
attention  not  otherwise  available  from  aftercare  counselors 
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due  to  the  heavy  caseloads.   The  division  will  soon  establish 
a  no-interest  loan  fund  which  will  allow  the  juveniles  to 
accept  responsibility  for  some  of  their  expenditures. 

Mountain    View    Sahool.       Mountain  View  School  was  originally 
part  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Industrial  School  at  Miles  City  and 
was  transferred  in  1919  to  its  present  site  near  Helena.   Mountain 
View  School  is  charged  with  the  care,  education,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  years  of  age  who 
are  committed  to  the  institution  by  juvenile  courts  as  adjudicated 
juvenile  delinquents. 

The  institution,  which  has  a  rated  capacity  of  75,  has  an 
average  daily  population  in  residence  of  61  (FY  71).   The 
maximum  population  on  campus  was  90.   During  FY  71,  total  first 
admissions  numbered  59.   Median  length  of  stay  is  9.78  months 
which  is  adequate  to  achieve  rehabilitation  without  a  high 
degree  of  institutionalization. 

The  annual  per  capita  cost  is  $5,975.00  or  $16.37  daily 
per  capita  cost.   The  total  fiscal  year  budget  for  the 
institution  is  $432,016.   Currently,  there  is  a  ratio  of  1.19 
resident  girl  to  each  full-time  employee. 

The  Social  Services  Department  consists  of  a  director  and 
two  other  caseworkers,  a  part-time  psychologist  and  a  secretary. 
Individualized  treatment  and  counseling  programs  are  emphasized. 
Techniques  of  individual  and  group  counseling  have  continued  to 
expand  including  limited  family  counseling.   The  use  of 
psychological  testing  has  been  expanding  with  the  addition  of 
the  part-time  psychologist.   More  in-depth  diagnostic  services 
are  obtained  from  off-campus  resources. 
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The  Group  Life  Department  consists  of  a  director  and  21 
counselors  serving  three  cottages.   The  program  was  expanded 
to  include  male  group  life  counselors  when  previously  the 
staff  was  strictly  female.   This  addition  has  proven  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  residents  of  the  cottage.   There  are  two 
part-time  nurses  on  the  campus  for  first  aid  and  administration 
of  medications.   All  other  medical,  dental,  and  optemetric 
services  are  provided  off-campus  in  the  Helena  community. 

The  Education  Department  consists  of  a  director,  eight 
full-time  teachers  and  two  part-time  teachers.   The  education 
budget,  including  federal  funds  was  $106,020  for  FY  71.   The 
use  of  student  teacher  cadets  from  Carroll  College  in  Helena 
has  increased  from  three  in  FY  69  to  sixteen  in  FY  71.   The 
combined  efforts  of  the  teaching  staff,  cadets,  and  volunteer 
tutors  have  increased  the  total  number  of  courses  offered  to 
forty.   The  curriculum  was  expanded  to  include  such  courses 
as  black  studies,  Indian  studies,  drug  abuse  education, 
principles  of  parenthood,  and  ceramics. 

Fifty-eight  girls  completed  vocational  courses  such  as 
nurse's  aide,  teacher's  aide,  food  handling  service,  and 
business.   Self-expression  has  been  emphasized  through   the 
initiation  of  dance  classes  and  speech  and  the  expansion  of 
the  dramatics  program.   The  girls  are  now  competing  with 
public  schools  in  speech  and  drama  meets.   The  off-campus 
work  study  program  included  27  girls  placed  in  the  areas  of 
Head  Start,  school  classrooms,  kindergarten,  hospitals,  rest 
homes,  laundries,  and  offices.   Seven  students  were  involved 
in  the  Upward  Bound  program  at  Carroll  College. 
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The  administration  of  Mountain  View  School  is  constantly 
seeking  new  and  innovative  programs  which  will  improve  the 
on-going  rehabilitative  process.   An  experimental  reading 
program  was  conducted  using  the  you th-tutori ng-youth  concept 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  reading  levels  of  both 
the  "student"  and  the  "tutor".   This  technique  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  present  education  system.   The  open  door  policy  of 
the  administration  was  expanded  to  evening  programs  involving 
25  girls.   This  includes  campus  activities  such  as  dancing, 
roller  skating,  arts  and  crafts,  activities  within  the  "canteen" 
and  general  recreation.   Off-campus  activities  include 
•  swimming,  symphony  and  pop  concerts,  high  school  and  college 
games,  ice  skating,  theatrical  performances,  and  use  of 
community  teen  centers.   Not  only  does  this  program  broaden 
the  activities  of  the  participants,  but  it  also  relieves  the 
group  life  counselors  and  allows  individual  attention. 

Individual  treatment  of  the  residents  is  maintained 
throughout  the  rehabilitation  program  whenever  possible.   This 
includes  counseling,  education,  group  life,  and  discipline 
procedures.   The  emphasis  of  the  entire  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation program  of  the  institutional  environment  at  Mountain 
View  School  is  foremost  on  the  improvement  of  the  girls' 
self-image  and,  secondly,  on  the  development  of  self-control. 
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Pine    Hills    School.       Pine  Hills  School  for  Boys  was 
established  by  the  Legislature  in  1893.   It  is  located  near 
Miles  City  on  360  acres  of  land.   Pine  Hills  School  is  charged 
with  the  care,  education  and  rehabilitation  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  21  who  are  adjudicated  juvenile  delinquents. 

The  institution,  which  has  a  rated  capacity  of  150,  has 
an  average  daily  population  of  120  (FY  71).   New  admissions 
during  FY  71  was  106.   The  median  length  of  stay  is  10.5  months. 

The  annual  per  capita  cost  is  $7,329.20  or  $20.08  daily 
per  capita  cost.   The  total  fiscal  year  budget  for  the 
institution  is  $1,122,683.   The  budget  for  care  and  custody, 
which  includes  both  clinical  services  and  group  life,  is 
$566,156.   Total  federal  monies  received  in  FY  70  was  $60,438. 
The  resident  full-time  employee  ratio  is  presently  1.12. 

The  Clinical  Services  Departments  consists  of  a  director, 
an  assistant  director,  five  caseworkers,  two  psychologists,  a 
part-time  psychiatrist,  a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor, 
and  two  full-time  nurses.   All  boys  receive  individual  or  group 
counseling.   The  boys  are  usually  involved  in  individual  sessions 
and  are  then  moved  into  group  sessions.   Due  to  the  professional 
staff  within  this  department,  all  diagnostic  evaluations  are 
obtained  on  campus.   The  family  counseling  program  has  greatly 
expanded  and  the  institution  is  now  providing  transportation 
for  on-campus  family  counseling  to  indigent  family  members. 
This  greatly  enhances  the  probability  of  the  resident's 
success  upon  release.   Recent  legislation  now  permits  juvenile 
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courts  to  send  male  offenders  over  the  age  of  16  to  Pine  Hills 
School  for  30-day  diagnostic  evaluation  sessions.   This 
flexibility  is  an  excellent  resource  to  the  courts. 

The  Group  Life  Department  consists  of  a  director,  an 
assistant  director  and  31  full-time  group  life  counselors.   The 
director  of  clinical  services  is  also  the  director  of  group 
life.   There  are  seven  lodges  on  campus,  four  of  which  have 
house  parents.   Russell,  Daly,  Joseph,  and  Gragg  Horse  lodges 
have  four  couples  and  two  relief  couples.   Custer  Lodge  which 
is  the  receiving  lodge  has  three  full-time  men  and  two  part- 
time  men.   Lewis  and  Clark  lodges,  which  are  the  security 
and  discipline  lodges  respectively,  have  three  full-time  men 
each  and  a  full-time  counselor  who  provides  individual  treat- 
ment programming  for  the  residents  of  these  two  lodges.   There 
are  also  nine  full-time  night  supervisors  who  replace  the 
house  parents. 

The  Education  Department  consists  of  a  director,  an 
assistant  director  and  eighteen  full-time  teacher  positions. 
Another  four  full-time  positions  are  federally  funded.   The 
education  budget  is  $243,503.   Recently  a  physical  education 
building  and  a  classroom  supplement  were  built  totaling  over 
$400,000.   The  school  has  been  fully  accredited  since  1968. 
An  individualized  program  is  planned  for  each  resident  inclu- 
ding six  hours  per  day  of  classroom  study,  some  pre-vocational 
training,  arts  and  crafts,  and  physical  work  on  campus.   Pre- 
vocational  courses  offered  are  body  and  fender,  auto  mechanic. 
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small  engine  repair,  drafting,  electronics  and  electricity, 
and  welding.   Most  delinquent  boys  arriving  at  Pine  Hills 
School  are  school  dropouts,  unmotivated  for  further  education, 
and  one  to  three  years  educationally  retarded.   The  objective 
is  to  stimulate  the  students  to  desire  and  to  seek  additional 
knowledge.   The  teachers  must  aid  them  in  obtaining  one  to 
three  years  of  educational  skills  in  only  a  short  period  of 
time,  so  the  students  may  not  fail  in  the  public  education 
system  when  released.   Under  Title  I  funding,  an  individually 
structured  progress  program  was  initiated.   About  75%  of  the 
boys  in  Pine  Hills  are  3.5  or  more  grade  levels  below  in  reading 
skills.   This  program  was  offered  to  only  16  students  due 
to  funding  limitations  and  is  proving  '^ery    successful  in  raising 
the  students'  reading  levels  in  a  short  length  of  time. 

A  3,000  acre  farm  is  operated  by  Pine  Hills  School.   The 
farm  provides  the  institutions  with  meat,  milk,  and  most 
vegetables.   This  operation  not  only  reduces  the  actual  cost 
of  institutionalization,  but  also  provides  work  experience 
for  the  residents,  few  of  whom  have  developed  work  skills. 
Work  experiences  include  care  and  use  of  farm  equipment,  meat 
processing  and  beef  production,  knowledge  of  planting  and 
crop  production,  and  dairy  management.   The  total  budget  is 
$59,929  with  a  total  of  four  full-time  employees. 

Many  other  programs  are  involved  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  at  the  Pine  Hills  School.   Off  campus  activities 
have  been  expanded  and  include  bowling,  swimming,  movies, 
tennis  and  shopping  trips.   Boys  are  involved  in  the  local 
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junior  college  program,  on-the-job  training,  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  chef's  training.   Additions  to  the 
recreation  program  include  a  Scout  Explorer  post.  Camp  Carefree 
near  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  boxing,  soccer,  intramural  football, 
Softball,  basketball,  pingpong,  and  gymnastics.   A  few  of  the 
boys  have  organized  a  rock  band  and  perform  not  only  for  the 
institution,  but  also  perform  off  campus.   Proceeds  from  per- 
formances supply  the  equipment  and  travel  expenses. 

Pine  Hills  School  attempts  to  rehabilitate  each  resident 
by  changing  his  faulty  and  negative  attitudes  and  by  aiding 
him  in  gaining  self  control  over  his  behavior.   The  overall 
philosophy  is  that  each  staff  member  is  a  therapist  and  plays 
a  significant  role  in  modifying  behavior.   The  objective  is  to 
make  each  boy  a  happy,  constructive,  productive  individual, 
with  desirable  attitudes  toward  life  and  the  institutions  of 
a  democratic  society. 

Swan   River    Youth    Forest    Camp.       The  Swan  River  Youth  Forest 
Camp  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1967.   It  was  established 
as  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  Department  of  Institutions 
and  the  State  Forester.   Since  that  time,  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  also  become  involved  in  its 
rehabilitation  program.   The  institution  is  charged  with  the 
care,  custody,  and  rehabilitation  of  boys  over  the  age  of  16 
who  have  been  transferred  from  Pine  Hills  School.   Recent 
legislation  provides  for  the  transfer  of  young  inmates  from 
the  Montana  State  Prison  to  the  Youth  Forest  Camp. 
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The  institution,  which  has  a  rated  capacity  of  50,  maintains 
an  average  daily  population  of  26.   Median  length  of  stay  is 
3.28  months  for  both  the  juveniles  and  the  young  inmates.   Median 
length  of  stay  for  only  the  juveniles  is  5.0  months.   Many  of 
the  young  inmates  remain  in  residence  for  only  one  or  two 
months . 

The  annual  per  capita  cost  is  $8,661  or  $23.73  daily  per 
capita  cost.   The  total  fiscal  budget  for  the  camp  is  $203,110 
which  includes  $54,874  of  federal  funds  (Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  ESEA  Title  I).   Full-time 
employees  number  18.6  with  a  resident  full-time  employee  ratio 
of  1 .39. 

Until  recently  there  was  no  academic  program  available  to 
the  residents  of  the  camp.   With  federal  funding  a  special 
educational  program  was  established,  including  a  teacher  and 
an  assistant.   The  three  areas  of  emphasis  are:   (1)  remedial 
work,  (2)  special  needs,  and  (3)  preparation  for  the  graduate 
equivalency  examination.   This  program  increases  the  probability 
of  success  of  the  resident  upon  release. 

The  core  operations  of  the  camp  involve  vocational  programs. 
Teaching  good  work  habits  is  considered  more  important  than 
teaching  a  trade,  although  residents  are  given  experiences 
with  as  many  different  types  of  work  as  possible  in  the  isolated 
environment.   The  residents  work  with  the  State  Forestry  Depart- 
ment in  all  areas  of  timber  management,  excluding  marketing. 
Other  activities  involve  fire  prevention,  suppression,  and 
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control,  first  aid,  search  and  rescue,  and  limited  equipment 
operation  and  maintenance.   The  camp  residents  develop  and 
maintain  public  campgrounds  in  the  surrounding  recreational 
areas  and  improve  and  maintain  Forest  Service  roads  and  bridges. 
The  residents'  work  completed  for  the  Forest  Service  from 
January  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1971  was  valued  at  $35,490. 
Job  evaluation  and  assessment  is  obtained  from  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  on  a  limited  basis.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  a  more  in-depth  and  complete  evaluation 
and  assessment.   The  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  also 
assists  with  training  and  employment  placements  upon  release 
of  the  resident.   Also  involved  in  the  program  are  eight  other 
counselors  with  an  average  case  load  of  5.8  residents.  The 
Mental  Health  Clinic  in  Ronan  accepts  referrals  in  order  to 
provide  complete  diagnostic  services  and  in-depth  professional 
counsel i  ng . 

Montana   State    Prison.       On  January  22,  1867,  the  United 
States  Congress  appropriated  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  combined  territorial  and  federal  prison  in  the 
territory  of  Montana.   Construction  of  the  original  fourteen 
cell  prison  began  in  1869  in  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.   By 
congressional  action  of  January  24,  1873,  care  and  custody  of 
the  prison  was  transferred  to  the  Territory  of  Montana.   In 
1893  the  entire  area  surrounding  the  prison  was  walled.   The 
buildings  and  grounds  within  the  walled  compound  can  now  accom- 
modate up  to  600  inmates. 
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The  following  data  is  a  summary  of  prison  population  for 
three  fiscal  years . 

Fiscal  Years  1968-69    1969-70    1 970-71 

Total  Inmate  Days        168,942    134,736     94,888 
Average  Daily  Count       462.85    369.14     259.97 

The  women's  unit  at  Montana  State  Prison  has  been  eliminated, 
and  now  female  felons  are  transferred  to  Nebraska  State  Women's 
Reformatory . 

The  physical  plant,  in  addition  to  the  usual  cellblocks, 
houses  a  variety  of  activities  and  services,  including  commissary, 
food  service,  warehousing,  maintenance,  clothing,  purchasing, 
utilities,  vehicle  maintenance,  vocational  training,  recreation, 
education  and  medical.   All  of  these  services  and  activities 
for  inmates  and  personnel  within  the  prison  system  have  been 
made  possible  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  Montana 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Employment  Security  Commission, 
the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission,  the  Montana  State 
Hospital,  the  University  of  Montana  and  the  Montana  Law 
Enforcement  Academy. 

In  1954  the  Montana  legislature  authorized  purchase  of 
approximately  33,000  acres  of  land  west  of  Deer  Lodge  for  use 
by  the  prison.   The  prison  ranch  now  includes  a  dairy,  swinery, 
sawmill,  beef  heard,  poultry,  hay  and  grain,  large  pasture 
acreage,  row  crops,  garden,  a  slaughter  house  and  all  the 
necessary  equipment  for  maintaining  ranch  operations.   The 
ranch  supplies  itself  and  other  state  institutions  with  food. 
It  also  proves  valuable  as  part  of  the  vocational  educational 
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training  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  Information, 
also  housed  at  the  prison,  maintains  permanent  records  of 
all  inmates  incarcerated  in  Montana  State  Prison.   The  bureau 
exchanges  information  and  cooperates  with  all  law  enforcement 
agencies.   It  operates  a  complete  interstate  and  international 
system  of  criminal  identification  and  investigation. 

The  following  data  is  a  summary  form  of  the  manpower 
situation  at  Montana  State  Prison  for  three  fiscal  years: 

Employees      1968-69     1969-70     1970-71 

Count  200 

Hired  103 

Terminated  82 

Count,  June  30   221 

The  following  data  is  the  program  inventory  and  cost 

summary  of  Montana  State  Prison: 

1970-71  Budget  1971-72  Budget 

$  2,322,675.00  $  2,525,170.00 

The   Board  of  Pardons.       In  1955,  the  Montana  Legislature 
revised  the  laws  dealing  with  parole,  probation,  and  executive 
clemency.   To  carry  out  these  laws,  a  three-man  Board  of 
Pardons  was  appointed  and  a  field  staff  was  employed.   The 
present  Board  members  are:   John  L.  Peterson,  Butte,  attorney; 
Henry  Burgess,  Helena;  John  Glenn,  Billings.   The  three-man 
board  meets  once  a  month. 

Executive  offices  of  the  board  are  located  at  1119  Main 
Street,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana  with  district  offices  in  Missoula, 
Billings,  Miles  City,  Havre,  Kalispell,  Butte,  Great  Falls, 
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G1 end  i  ve  and  He! ena  . 

A  field  staff  of  12  men  and  2  women  are  supervised  by  a 
director  and  his  staff,  consisting  of  an  assistant  director, 
an  institutional  parole  officer  and  three  women  employees. 

Duties  of  the  Parole  Board  are  as  follows:   (1)  review 
requests  for  parole,  interview  prisoners  making  requests  and 
make  decisions  on  these;  (2)  conduct  parole  violation  hearings; 
and  (3)  conduct  public  hearings  for  Executive  Clemency, 

Steps  i  ti  achieving  parole: 

1.  Pre-parole  committee  composed  of  prison  department 
heads,  with  the  Warden  as  chairman,  meet  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
before  the  Parole  Board  meets  and  make  their  recommendations. 

2.  The  Institutional  Parole  Officer  makes  a  separate 
report,  based  on  an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  his  prison 
record,  and  records  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

3.  Each  month  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Pardons 
review  case  studies  that  are  sent  to  them.   Then,  in  Deer 
Lodge,  they  go  over  cases  and  interview  the  prisoners. 

4.  Those  accepted  for  parole,  have  a  release  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  Institutional  Parole  Officer. 

The  Board  conducts  parole  revocation  hearings  in  each  case 
where  a  parolee  is  accused  by  his  parole  officer  of  violating 
one  or  more  of  the  regulations  of  parole  and  probation.   The 
Board  may  re-parole;  return  the  parolee  to  prison  to  serve 
additional  time  on  his  sentence,  or  determine  that  the  parolee 
shall  serve  in  prison  until  discharge  of  his  sentence.   The 
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rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  respect  and  obey 
the  law  and  at  all  times  be  a  good  citizen. 

2.  The  parolee  is  under  the  legal  custody  of  the  Montana 
State  Prison  and  the  Warden  thereof.   The  probationer  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sentencing  court  and  all  parolees  and 
probationers  are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Pardons. 

3.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  proceed  without 
delay  to  his  or  her  assigned  destination  and  report  his  or  her 
arrival  within  24  hours  to  the  parole  officer  or  other 
designated  persons.   If  paroled  to  a  destination  within  his 
state  he  or  she  shall  under  no  circumstances,  remove  himself 
or  herself  from  the  district  without  first  securing  permission 
from  the  Parole  officer. 

4.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  make  a  monthly 
report  on  the  last  day  of  each  and  every  month  thereafter  to 
the  Parole  Officer,  on  blanks  which  will  be  furnished,  giving 
information  therein  required. 

5.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  not  carry  or  be  in 
possession  of  any  burglary  tools  or  deadly  weapons  as  defined 
by  the  state  statute. 

6.  The  parolee  shall  not  use  to  excess,  beer  or 
intoxicating  liquors.   He  or  she  shall  not  buy,  sell,  use,  or 
be  in  possession  of  dangerous  drugs. 
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7.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  make  proper  efforts 
to  find  and  keep  employment  and  shall  support  his  legal 
dependents,  if  any. 

8.  If  marriage  is  planned,  the  parolee  or  probationer 
must  inform  his  parole  officer. 

9.  All  installment  or  credit  purchases  shall  be  made 
only  with  the  permission  of  the  parole  officer. 

10.    The  Board  of  Pardons  may  require  other  and 
additional  conditions  to  be  met  by  the  parolee  or  probationer 
as  in  its  judgement  shall  be  best  suited  for  society  and  the 
parolee  or  probationer. 

The  population  of  Montana  State  Prison  averaged  363  per 
month  in  FY  1969-70,  compared  with  462  in  the  month  ending 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 


PAROLE  -  PROBATION  -  PRISON  POPULATION 


Pri  son 


January,  1971 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 


Parol ed 

Discharged 

Popul ation 

11 

7 

261 

28 

8 

254 

9 

6 

263 

27 

3 

255 

12 

3 

259 

13 

5 

274 

28 

3 

257 

14 

5 

261 

36 

8 

248 

9 

3 

258 
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PAROLE  OFFICER  CASELOAD  (OCTOBER  1971) 
Officer  Caseload 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

E  D  i  V  . 

W  Div. 

Total      1 ,003 

The  following  chart  is  in  summary  form  and  represents 

the  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  for  FY  1970-71. 

BUDGET    1970-1971 


96 

39 

43 

75 

89 

81 

87 

92 

90 

96 

56 

38 

54 

67 

Personal  Services 
Operation 
Capital  Equipment 


$210,291 
61  ,419 
23.520 

$295,230 


G.   PROSECUTION  AND  DEFENSE 
PROSECUTION 

The    State    Attorney    General' s    Office.  Montana  law 

establishes  the  elective  office  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
requires  him  to  attend  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  prosecute  or 
defend  all  causes  to  which  the  state  or  any  officer  thereof,  in 
his  official  capacity,  is  a  part,  and  all  causes  to  which  any 
county  may  be  a  party  unless  the  interest  of  the  county  is 
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adverse  to  the  state,  or  some  officer  thereof  acting  in  his 
official  capacity.   He  must  keep  a  register  of  all  cases  in 
which  he  is  required  to  appear,  which  must,  during  business 
hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  must  show 
the  county,  district,  and  court  in  which  the  cases  have  been 
instituted  and  tried,  and  whether  they  are  civil  or  criminal. 

If  the  causes  are  criminal,  the  register  must  show  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  the  mode  of  prosecution,  the  stage  of 
proceedings,  and  when  prosecuted  to  sentence,  a  memorandum  of 
the  sentence  and  of  the  execution  thereof,  if  the  same  has 
been  executed;  and  if  not  executed,  of  the  reason  for  the 
delay  or  prevention.   The  Attorney  General  is  directed  to 
exercise  supervisory  powers  over  county  attorneys  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  from 
time  to  time  require  of  them  reports  as  to  the  condition  of 
public  business  entrusted  to  their  charge.   When  required  by 
the  public  service,  or  when  directed  by  the  Governor,  the 
Attorney  General  is  to  assist  the  county  attorney  of  any 
county  in  the  state  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  present  Attorney  General's  office  is  composed  of 
the  Attorney  General,  a  Chief  Counsel,  eight  Assistant  Attorney 
Generals,  one  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  two  criminal' 
investigators,  a  chemist,  the  Director  of  LETS,  eight  LETS 
employees  and  five  secretaries. 


Budget  1970-71 

Personal  Services 

Operation 

Capi  tal 

Total 


$259,447 

212,177 

7.150 

$478,774 
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In  July  1970,  the  Attorney  General  presented  to  state  law 
enforcement  officials  a  formal  program  on  the  issues  of  drugs 
in  the  state.   Regional  meetings  were  held  with  law  enforcement 
personnel  at  various  cities  throughout  the  state.   Personnel 
from  the  Attorney  General's  office  made  formal  presentations 
to  relate  advice  and  information  to  law  enforcement  officers. 
These  individuals  also  enthusiastically  solicited  information 
from  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  an  attempt  to  build 
rapport  with  state  and  local  as  well  as  federal  offices 
connected  with  law  enforcement. 

Local    County    Attorney    Offices.  The  county  attorney 

is  an  elected  official  of  each  of  the  state's  56  counties. 
State  law  directs  him  to  attend  the  district  court  and  conduct, 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  all  prosecutions  for  public  offenses 
and  represent  the  state  in  all  matters  and  proceedings  to 
which  it  is  a  party,  or  in  which  it  may  be  beneficially 
interested,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  within  the  limits 
of  his  county.   He  is  directed  to  institute  proceedings  before 
magistrates  for  the  arrest  of  persons  charged  with  or 
reasonably  suspected  of  public  offenses,  when  he  has  information 
that  such  offenses  have  been  committed,  and  for  the  purpose, 
whenever  not  otherwise  officially  engaged,  he  must  attend 
upon  the  magistrate  in  cases  of  arrest,  and  attend  before  and 
give  advice  to  the  grand  jury  whenever  cases  are  presented  to 
them  for  their  consideration.   He  must  draw  all  indictments  and 
informations,  defend  all  suits  brought  against  the  state  or  his 
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county,  and  if  ordered  by  the  Attorney  General  to  do  so,  he 
must  promptly  institute  and  diligently  prosecute  in  the  proper 
court,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Montana,  any  criminal  or 
civil  action  or  special  proceeding. 

The  approximate  figure  expended  on  law  enforcement  by  the 
county  attorney  offices  per  annum  is  $480,000. 

City   Attorneys .       City  attorneys  are  selected  for 
office  by  the  mayor  or  city  manager  of  cities  and  towns,  and 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council.   It  is  the  duty 
of  this  officer  to  attend  before  the  police  court  and  other 
courts  of  the  city  and  the  district  court,  and  prosecute  on 
behalf  of  the  city.   He  is  directed  by  law  to  do  and  perform 
such  other  acts  as  pertain  to  the  office  of  the  city  or 
corporation  council.   He  shall,  when  required,  draw  for  the 
use  of  the  council,  contracts  and  ordinances  for  the  government 
of  the  city. 

The  estimated  criminal  justice  expenditure  of  local 
government  on  the  office  of  city  attorney  is  $550,000. 

DEFENSE 

Publia    Defender.  Montana's  Constitution  requires  the 

appointment  of  counsel  for  indigent  criminal  defendants,  and 
every  defendant  brought  before  the  court  must  be  informed 
by  the  court  that  it  is  his  right  to  have  counsel  before  proce- 
edings and  must  be  asked  if  he  desires  the  aid  of  counsel. 
The  defendant,  if  charged  with  a  felony,  and  unable  to  afford 
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counsel,  will  be  furnished  with  one  at  state  expense.   If 
the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor  and  the  defendant  desires  counsel 
but  cannot  employ  one,  counsel  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  a 
court  of  record. 

The  right  of  counsel  may  be  waived  except  in  felony  cases 
where  the  defendant  is  under  18  years  of  age,  in  which  case 
he  will  be  represented  by  counsel  at  all  proceedings. 

Assignment  of  counsel  is  effective  until  the  final 
judgement,  including  any  proceeding  upon  direct  appeal,  unless 
relieved  by  order  of  the  court. 

A  recent  change  in  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  state 
has  authorized  for  the  first  time  the  creation  of  local 
public  defender  offices.   Shortly  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  law,  the  first  defender  office  was  established  in 
Helena,  Montana,  to  serve  Lewis  and  Clark  County.   Three 
additional  offices  have  recently  been  established  in  Cascade, 
Flathead  and  Missoula  Counties.   While  Montana  has  always  been 
an  assigned  counsel  state,  many  representatives  of  both  bench 
and  bar  believe  that  this  program,  if  it  can  be  made  to  function 
properl y, wi 1 1  be  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Montana.   In  many  courts  it  has  been  traditional 
that  the  youngest  lawyers  in  the  district,  many  without  much 
experience  before  either  the  criminal  or  civil  bar,  be 
appointed  to  defend  criminal  defendants.   While  the  attorneys 
appointed  to  fill  the  three  public  defender  offices  are  also 
young  and  inexperienced,  it  is  felt  that  their  workload  will 
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cause  them  to  rapidly  become  skilled  in  the  increasingly 
complex  field  of  criminal  law.   Officials  in  other  counties 
are  watching  these  public  defender  operations  with  interest, 
and  if  they  prove  successful,  it  is  likely  that  the  system  will 
soon  spread  to  other  areas  in  Montana. 

The  first  public  defender  project  was  started  in  Lewis 
and  Clark  County  in  1968.   The  project  there  is  now  in  its 
third  year.   Silver  Bow  County  is  now  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  starting  a  public  defender  project.   This  would 
bring  the  total  to  five  counties. 

In  1968,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Public  Defender 
handled  51  new  cases  which  were  chiefly  felonies  with  some 
juvenile  cases  and  a  few  misdemeanors.   The  work  averaged 
about  50  hours  per  month.   The  salary  was  not  set  but 
averaged  about  $350  per  month.   The  salary  is  now  set  at  a 
maximum  of  $500  per  month  with  additional  allowances  for 
mileage  and  per  diem,  etc. 

The  Montana  defender  project,  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Montana  School  of  Law,  provides  investigative  and  research 
assistance  to  public  defenders.   The  assistance  is  provided 
by  law  students.   They  also  offer  post-conviction  services  to 
inmates  of  the  Montana  State  Prison,  including  representation 
of  inmates  by  law  students  before  the  Sentence  Review  Division 
of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court. 
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H.   COURT  SYSTEM 

The    Supreme    Court.         There  is  a  hierarchy  of  three  courts 
in  this  state.   In  each  court  system,  the  judges  are  selected 
by  popular  vote.   The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  court  in 
the  state.   In  addition  to  its  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
district  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  also  has  limited  original 
jurisdiction.   The  powers  of  this  original  jurisdiction  lie 
mainly  in  the  issuance  of  extraordinary  writs  and  the  exercise 
of  general  supervision  over  the  lower  courts.   This  power 
of  supervision  over  inferior  courts  is  limited,  ordinarily, 
to  the  prevention  of  abuses  of  discretion  by  lower  court 
judges. 

District    Courts.         The  District  courts  occupy  the  second 
level  of  Montana's  judicial  hierarchy.   There  are  18  judicial 
districts,  with  one  to  three  judges  for  each  district.   There 
are  28  district  judges.   District  courts  exercise  general  trial 
jurisdiction,  including  all  felony  and  misdemeanor  cases. 

The  juvenile  justice  system  is  administered  by  the  same 
judges  and  in  the  same  courtrooms  as  the  adult  criminal  justice 
system.   As  part  -of  its  juvenile  jurisdiction,  several  district 
judges  employ  juvenile  probation  and  parole  officers.   To  date 
there  are  14  full-time  child  probation  officers.   There  are  13 
full-time  deputy  probation  officers  and  7  part-time  probation 
officers.   Twelve  law  enforcement  officers  have  been  designated 
as  special  deputy  probation  officers  appointed  by  the  juvenile 
court  judge.   They  serve  without  additional  pay. 
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For  all  practical  purposes,  each  judicial  district  oper- 
ates independently.   This  independence  has  resulted  in  a 
fragmented  system  without  uniformity  of  process.   Any  attempt 
at  unifying  the  system  is  met  with  resistance,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  data  collection.   Some  progress  has  been  made, 
however,  to  measure  the  system,  and  it  should  prove  beneficial 
to  future  state  plans. 

Inferior    Courts.       The  lowest  courts  in  the  judicial 
establishment  are  the  police  and  justice  of  the  peace  courts. 
In  civil  cases  the  justice  courts  have  limited  jurisdiction. 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  courts  is  limited 
to  misdemeanors  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  or  both. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  police  courts  extends  to  collec- 
tion or  recovery  of  money  or  property  owed  to  the  city  or  town, 
if  the  value  of  that  money  or  property  does  not  exceed  $300. 
The  police  and  municipal  courts  also  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  violations  of  city  ordinances;  they  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  justice  courts  over  specific  crimes  according 
to  statute. 

The    System    in    Operation.  Looking  first  at  the  district 

courts,  it  can  be  seen  by  the  great  population  differences 
between  judicial  districts  that  this  area  of  our  judicial 
system  is  not  at  all  evenly  balanced  or  fairly  apportioned. 
One  district  has  a  population  of  over  110,000,  while  another 
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has  just  over  9,000.   There  is,  as  a  consequence  of  this  uneven 
population,  a  great  case  load  differential. 

Constitutional    Convention.       The  State  of  Montana  will 
experience  its  first  complete  constitutional  convention  since 
the  document  was  written  in  1889.   The  convention  will  be 
held  in  1972. 

Substantial  study  and  review  of  the  judicial  article  is 
being  made  in  an  effort  to  modernize  these  provisions.   It  is 
possible,  subject,  of  course,  to  acceptance  by  the  people, 
that  Montana's  court  system  will  be  changed  substantially. 

Justice    of   the    Peaoe    Courts.       Regarding  justice  and  police 
cour.ts,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  spoke  over  fifty  years  ago 
of  the  plan  to  make  justice  courts  open  and  serviceable  to 
the  people,  where  justice  may  proceed  without  hiring  attorneys. 
However,  the  complexity  of  today's  society  has  led  to  the 
business  of  the  courts  becoming  far  more  technical  and  involved 
than  was  foreseen  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  apparent  that  if 
justice  is  to  be  provided  fairly  and  efficiently  today  without 
employing  attorneys,  there  must  be  trained,  capable  judges 
even  in  the  inferior  courts.   No  training  or  professional 
qualification  is  demanded  for  justice  or  police  judges  today. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  fair  disposition  of  justice  is 
the  fee  basis  for  compensation  of  some  justices  of  the  peace. 
Those  justices  in  townships  of  less  than  10,000  people  may 
retain  fees  as  their  compensation;  this  seems  to  include 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
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Montana.   The  amount  which  can  be  earned  by  these  justices 
is  certainly  limited,  so  most  are  part-time  judges.   Since 
the  constitution  required  two  justices  in  each  township,  it 
develops  that  the  prosecuting  officer  can  select  the  judge 
before  whom  he  takes  his  cases,  and  thus  control  the  income 
of  the  judges.   It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  justice 
that  the  arresting  officers  have  such  influence  over  these 
lower  courts . 

In  practice,  it  is  found  that  the  main  activity  of  lower 
courts  involves  traffic  offenses.   Justice  of  the  peace  courts 
handle  traffic  offenses  committed  outside  city  limits.   The 
main  function  of  the  police  courts  resides  in  the  handling 
of  violations  of  municipal  ordinances,  especially  violations 
of  municipal  traffic  ordinances. 

In  1967,  the  Supreme  Court  attempted  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  operations  and  workloads  of  the  justice 
courts.   One  hundred  forty-one  justices  (of  the  total  184) 
responded  to  questionnaires  concerning  the  function  of  their 
courts  during  1966.   Questions  were  asked  about  the  workload 
of  the  courts  in  both  civil  and  criminal  fields.   The  justice 
courts  in  this  state  appear  to  be  relatively  inactive  in  the 
civil  field.   There  is  much  more  work  done  in  the  criminal 
field.   This  does  not,  however,  consist  of  much  trial  work, 
but  rather  of  administrative  disposition  of  misdemeanor 
of f enses--mostly  traffic  offenses.   Some  courts  reported  no 
criminal  trial  of  any  kind.   Of  those  that  did  report  trials, 
there  were  more  than  twice  as  many  trials  of  traffic  offenses 
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than  of  any  other.   From  the  statistics  gathered,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  trial  ratio  in  all  criminal  cases  in  the 
justice  courts  is  less  than  15  per  cent  of  all  cases  filed. 
Trials  for  non-traffic  offenses  seemed  to  occur  in  courts  at 
the  county  seat  and  usually  were  handled  by  the  county 
attorney . 

The    Work    of   Police    Judges.  Since  police  courts  have 

minimal  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  the  questionnaire  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  directed  to  criminal  case  work  in  the  police 
courts.   Sixty-four  of  eighty-five  police  judges  responded. 

There  is  ^ery    little  trial  work  done  in  these  courts; 
there  is  much  more  administrative  disposition  of  offenses--the 
trial  rate  is  less  than  4  per  cent  for  traffic  cases.   For 
offenses  other  than  traffic  violations,  the  reports  showed 
about  20  per  cent  trial  ratio.   Since,  however,  many  judges 
report  as  "trials"  any  proceeding  beyond  a  bond  default,  the 
20  per  cent  figure  is  an  overstatement.   The  combined  trial 
rate  for  all  offenses  was  only  6  per  cent.   The  workload  of 
these  police  courts  is  very  similar  to  the  justice  courts, 
although  they  do  handle  a  somewhat  higher  load  of  non-traffic 
mi  sdemeanors . 
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I.   MAJOR  CITY-COUNTY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

The  major  city-county  area  in  the  State  of  Montana  is 
Billings-Yellowstone.   Billings  is  Montana's  major  population, 
trade  and  service  center,  and  emerges  as  the  major  commercial 
wholeselling  center,  serving  a  trade  area  that  extends  into 
all  of  eastern  Montana,  Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas.   A  major 
concentration  of  business  services  (advertising  agencies, 
credit  agencies,  and  management  consulting)  is  located  in 
the  Billings  area. 

This  major  population  center  attracts  manufacturing, 
trade  and  service  industries.   Industrial  expansion  also  creates 
a  population  expansion  which  requires  additional  public  service 
facilities  such  as  police  and  fire  protection. 

The  area  has  three  district  court  judges.   The  criminal 
case  load  of  these  courts  is  presently  unknown  although  estimated 
to  be  under  25%  of  the  total  case  load.   Three  juvenile  probation 
officers  work  out  of  the  district  court  structure  in  Billings. 

The  responsibilities  of  most  of  the  criminal  justice 
agencies  in  this  area  are  on  a  district,  or  county  level  and  are 
not  confined  strictly  to  city  limits.   For  instance  the  District 
Court  Judges  in  the  Billings  area  cover  five  counties.   Crimes 
within  Billings  are  handled  in  Yellowstone  County  District 
Court.   Crimes  within  the  City  of  Billings  are  investigated  by 
the  city  police.   The  sheriff  investigates  crimes  throughout 
the  county.   Juvenile  officers  work  throughout  a  judicial 
district.   The  various  components  of  the  criminal  justice 
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system  have  a  tendency  to  overlap  one  another  due  to  the  various 
jurisdictions  which  make  data  gathering  somewhat  difficult, 
although  not  impossible.   Due  to  the  difficulties  involved, 
the  state  planning  agency  has  had  to  redirect  efforts  during 
the  past  year  and  it  is  felt  that  meaningful  data  will  be 
available  in  the  next  planning  year. 

Law  enforcement  responsibilities  and  activities  in  the 
major  city-county  area  are  basically  comparable  to  the  other 
areas  in  the  state.   Workloads  are  greater  and  enforcement  can 
be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  standard  police  responsibility 
and  activities  as  described  under  the  general  category  of 
police  discussed  earlier. 

The  area  of  Billings  is  11.2  square  miles  and  the  area  of 
greater  Billings  is  23  square  miles.   Yellowstone  County 
covers  2,635  square  miles.   The  population  of  Billings  is 
61,581  and  the  population  of  Yellowstone  County,  including 
Bil 1 ings  ,  is  87  ,367. 

The  Billings  Police  Department  as  of  October  1,  1971 
had  86  sworn  officers  and  13  civilian  employees.   The  Depart- 
ment has  10  marked  patrol  cars,  5  unmarked  cars  and  5  solo 
motorcycl es . 

The  Yellowstone  County  Sheriff's  office  has  31  sworn 
officers,  12  civilian  employees  and  4  jailers.  They  have 
8  marked  patrol  cars  and  8  unmarked  cars. 
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YELLOWSTONE  COUNTY  SHERIFF  -  BUDGET 
1970-71 

Total  Budget   -   $364,955.96 

1971-72 

Total  Budget   -   $426,436.63 

BILLINGS  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  -  BUDGET 
1970-71 

Total  Budget   -   $821,685 
1971-72 

Total  Budget   -   $945,181 

CRIMINAL  OFFENSES  REPORTED  TO  THE  BILLINGS  POLICE  DEPT 


Offense         Year 

1970 
Homicide  3 

Manslaughter         2 
Rape  4 

Robbery  44 

Assaults  34 

Burglaries  677 
Grand  Larceny  1  ,034 
Petty  Larceny  1,751 
Auto  Theft  280 
(incl.  joy  riding) 


Property  Value 

Jan 
$ 


8,322.25 


112,344.86 

159,772.78 

35,880.66 

287,662.00 


Year   Property  Value 
-Oct.  71 
6   $ 
1 
5 
28      2,626.08 
41 
500     58,928.16 
796    114,446.98 
1,546     31,428.30 
178    184,990.00 


CRIMINAL  OFFENSES  REPORTED  TO 
THE  YELLOWSTONE  COUNTY  SHERIFF'S  OFFICE 


1/1/70  to  10/1/70 


Homicide 
Manslaughter 
Rape 
Robbery 
Assaul ts 
Burglaries 
Grand  Larceny 
Petty  Larceny 
Auto  Theft 


0 
0 
3 
0 

50 

116 

161 

98 

26 


1/1/71  to  10/1/71 

2 

1 
4 
3 

55 
172 
190 
145 

32 
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ARRESTS  BY  BILLINGS  POLICE  DEPT 


Homicides 

Mans! aughter 

Forcible  Rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated  Assault 

Burgl ary 

Larceny 

Auto  Theft 

Other  Assaults 

Forgery 

Fraud 

Stolen  Property 

Vandalism 

Weapons 

Prosti  tution 

Other  sex  offenses 

Narcotics 

Gambling 

D.  W.  I. 

Liquor  Laws 

Drunkeness 

Disorderly  conduct 

Vagrancy 

Arson 


1970 

2 

2 

1 

12 

20 

94 

279 

36 

7 

21 

11 

4 

26 

24 

9 

11 

71 

5 

106 

235 

871 

187 

21 


1/1/71  to  10/1/71 


3 
10 
17 
81 
324 
13 
14 
12 
14 

4 
36 
12 
10 

4 
61 

100 

95 

454 

169 

17 

5 


ARRESTS  MADE  BY  TH£  YELLOWSTONE  COUNTY  .SHERIFF 


Murder 

Mansl aughter 
Rape 
Robbery 
Assaul  t 
Burgl ary 
Grand  Larceny 
Petty  Larceny 
Auto  Theft 


1-1-70  to  10-1-70 

0 

0 

0 

0 
17 
12 

7 

7 

5 


1-1-71  to  10-1-71 

2 

1 

2 

1 
23 
24 
12 
14 

5 
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II.   MULTI-YEAR  PLAN 


UPGRADING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 


Needs    and    Problems  ^ 


All  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system  need  contin- 
uing training  and  education.   It  is  desirable  to  have  a 
single  authority  responsible  for  statewide  training  of  law 
enforcement  personnel.   Since  this  will  require  legislation 
(one  of  our  long-range  objectives)  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
meantime,  to  provide  a  training  system  which  will  upgrade 
and  professionalize  personnel  throughout  the  state.   A  state 
clearing  house  or  coordinating  agency  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  insure  uniformity  of  the  various  education  and  training 
programs  that  might  be  implemented  in  different  localities 
throughout  the  state. 

The  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  (MLEA)  programs  have 
provided  a  much  needed  service  to  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  Montana. 

One  of  the  main  needs  in  the  area  of  training  is  to  contin- 
ue to  improve  MLEA  and  to  insure  that  it  provides  adequate 
training  for  all  criminal  justice  personnel.   The  Academy 
is  now  offering  27  different  classes  over  a  37  week  period. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  additional  schools  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
now  existing,  such  as  supervisory  training  and  development 
of  in-service  training  programs  for  departments  throughout 
the  state. 
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In  order  to  insure  that  future  law  enforcement  personnel 
have  available  to  them  an  adequate  training  facility,  it  is 
necessary  that  MLEA  receive  legislative  sanction  and  funding. 
A  major  effort  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  to  insure 
that  the  legislature  recognizes  the  need  for  the  academy, 
and  provides  the  necessary  funding  to  create  a  formal  law 
enforcement  training  center. 

There  exists  a  continuing  need  to  upgrade  the  content 
and  methodology  of  training.   Eventually,  curricula  will  be 
expanded  to  the  400  hour  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice. 
However,  implementation  of  such  a  requirement  could  only  come 
about  under  the  auspices  of  a  mandatory  standards  and  minimum 
qualifications  law,  supervised  by  a  standards  council,  i.e., 
the  "single  authority"  referred  to  above. 

There  are  only  six  law  enforcement  agencies  in  Montana 
which  have  formal  in-service  training  programs  in  operation 
at  this  time.  The  development  of  in-service  training  programs 
in  other  agencies  is  needed.  The  need  is  amplified  because 
manpower  shortages  and  geographical  location  will  not  allow 
some  departments  to  send  officers  to  the  academy.  A  formal 
in-service  training  program  should  help  alleviate  part  of 
this  problem. 

A  related  problem  is  the  lack  of  coordinated  field  train- 
ing on  a  regional  and  local  basis.   The  Governor's  Crime 
Control  Commission  is  making  every  effort  to  insure  a  coordinated 
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effort  by  using  the  academy  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  regional/ 
local  field  training  programs  that  are  developed  throughout 
any  one  year.   It  is  the  goal  of  the  academy  to  incorporate 
as  many  of  these  regional  programs  into  its  curricula  as  is 
possible.   It  is  recognized  that  the  academy  cannot  cover 
all  courses,  nor  can  it  cover  all  parts  of  the  state.   Therefore, 
a  certain  degree  of  regional  and  local  training  programs  will 
be  necessary  in  the  future.   These  should,  however,  be  directed 
to  subject  matter  that  is  not  covered  by  the  academy  and  is 
of  a  specialized  nature. 

Law  enforcement  personnel  are  not  selected  or  employed 
under  any  uniform  standards  or  qualifications.   Thus,  police 
and  sheriffs'  personnel  have  a  wide  divergence  in  physical 
qualification,  educational  background,  training  and  experience. 
In  this  light,  starting  salaries  or  advancements  rarely  relate 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  man.   A  dire  need  exists  to  establish 
a  police  officers'  standards  and  training  program.   Also  needed 
is  an  overall  study  resulting  in  recommendations  for  increased 
salary  levels  and  advancement  procedures.   Another  need  in 
this  general  area  is  a  program  for  incentive  pay.   These 
problems  should  be  the  full-time  concern  of  a  Montana  Law 
Enforcement  Standards  Council. 

On  October  19,  1971,  the  Governor  for  the  State  of  Montana, 
by  executive  order,  designated  the  Governor's  Crime  Control 
Commission  as  the  state  agency  responsible  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  the  selection,  training,  education  and  professional 
development  of  peace  officers.   Although  there  is  now  an  agency 
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responsible  for  minimum  standards,  it  is  still  desirable  to 
seek  legislation  in  1973  for  the  permanent  creation  of  such  a 
counci 1  . 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
established  a  program  known  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  (LEEP).   Through  the  assistance  of  LEEP,  personnel 
from  the  criminal  justice  system  and  college  students  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  police  science  programs  at  universities 
and  colleges  in  Montana.   Some  of  the  colleges  took  the 
increased  load  in  stride  while  some  of  the  smaller  colleges 
found  the  increase  in  students  above  and  beyond  their  capacity 
and  administrative  capabilities.   In  order  to  complement  the 
LEEP  program,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  small  colleges 
by  providing  financial  assistance  so  that  they  can  establish 
the  necessary  administrative  machinery  to  handle  the  increased 
student  enrollment  caused  by  the  LEEP  program. 

College  students  and  law  enforcement  personnel  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  financial  assistance  to  attend  colleges 
and  universities  for  formal  training  in  police  science.   The 
young  college  student,  however,  encounters  the  problem  that 
he  has  no  way  to  gain  practical  experience  to  expand  his  know- 
ledge of  the  criminal  justice  system.   The  need  therefore 
is  to  provide  a  means  whereby  students  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  may  gain  practical  experience  and  further  their  educational 
endeavors . 
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2 .         General    Statement    of   Priorities    and    Improvement    Programs : 

The  general  goal  of  upgrading  law  enforcement  personnel 
has  received  a  combined  rating  from  the  five  regional  advisory 
councils  as  number  one.   The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission 
will  give  priority  consideration  to  the  corrections  component  of 
this  program. 

The  emphasis  for  1972  shall  be  directed  to  the  education 
and  training  of  correctional  personnel.   Therefore,  any 
increase  in  program  identification  and  funding  assistance 
should  be  tied  directly  to  the  area  of  corrections  and 
rehabilitation.   In  the  case  of  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement 
Academy,  all  past  programs  will  be  continued.   Funding  will  be 
provided  by  the  state  planning  agency  to  carry  these  forward 
with  recommendations  from  the  Commission  that  the  academy 
personnel  make  provision  for  additional  subject  matter  to 
provide  advanced  educational  training  for  correctional  personnel, 
Specialized  training  for  corrections  will  be  handled  in  other 
functional  categories. 

The  emphasis  is  also  to  institute  in-service  training 
programs  in  adult  and  juvenile  corrections  with  a  secondary 
emphasis  on  initiating  in-service  training  projects  in  various 
locations  and  agencies  throughout  Montana.   Hopefully,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  staff  of  the  state  planning  agency  and  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  personnel  to  develop  guidelines 
for  the  initiation  of  in-service  training  programs  which  may  be 
adopted  by  local  units  of  government. 
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Due  to  the  amendments  within  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
administrative  assistance  for  colleges  would  be  classified  as 
a  low  priority  for  1972  and  of  only  minimal  consideration  in 
subsequent  years.   The  improvement  programs  for  1972  will 
merely  be  to  continue  the  median  level  of  support  for 
administration  at  the  college  level  until  these  colleges  and 
universities  can  secure  the  needed  assistance  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  or  through  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Intern  Program  is  another  program 
that  could  be  classified  as  holding  a  median  priority  level. 
The  emphasis  again  as  in  most  of  Montana's  72  programs  will 
be  to  direct  students  of  police  science  into  the  corrections 
fields. 

Programs  will  be  developed  for  placement  of  students 
within  criminal  justice  agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges 
and  universities.   Programs  should  be  of  two  types:   (1)  summer 
employment;  and,  (2)  placement  of  students  on  a  part-time 
basis  throughout  the  year.  During  1972  e'^ery   effort  will  be 
made  to  insure  that  units  of  local  government  involved  in 
this  program  for  two  years  incorporate  such  a  project  within 
their  own  budget. 
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3. 


Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan: 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy 


A-1 


A-3 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$154,000 

300,000 

170,000 

120,000 

50,000 


A-2      Field    and    In-Service    Training 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  4,000 
40,000 
60,000 
60,000 
40,000 


Montana    Law    Enforcement    Standards    Council 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$   5,000 

30,000 

30,000 

100,000 

100,000 


A-4   College  Administration  Assistance 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  50,000 

10,000 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 


A-5   Police  and  Corrections  Practical  Experience  Program 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  20,000 
35  ,000 
50,000 
45,000 
35,000 
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4.         Multi-Year    Forecast    of  Results    and   Acaomplishrnents : 

The  targets  or  goals  of  accompl  i  shmeri  t  anticipated  within 
this  particular  functional  category  are  extremely  broad  and 
non-specific.   The  quantified  goal  forecasts  specified  within 
the  1971  comprehensive  state  plan  remain  intact  and  the 
forecast  contained  herein  is  merely  to  extend  earlier  established 
goals.   Basically  the  goal  is  to  provide  the  best  training  and 
education  for  the  criminal  justice  personnel  that  is  feasible 
over  the  next  five  years. 
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B.    PREVENTION  OF  CRIME 

1.         Needs    and   Problems : 

The  prevention  and  control  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  has 
not  been  a  coordinated  or  uniform  effort  across  the  state.   Drug 
traffic  is  fairly  extensive  and  constitutes  a  major  problem 
for  law  enforcement.   The  alcohol  problem  is  of  equal  concern. 

The  needs  in  the  alcohol  and  drug  area  are  numerous, 
ranging  from  the  need  for  basic  equipment  for  the  law  enforcement 
officer  to  psychological  evaluation  and  rehabilitation  in  the 
corrections  field.   Law  enforcement  agencies  need  drug  identi- 
fication kits  and  an  improved  system  for  turn  around  time 
in  drug  analysis  from  crime  laboratories.   Half-way  houses 
and  other  community  based  treatment  centers  for  alcohol  and 
drug  offenders  appear  to  be  a  need  stressed  by  the  public, 

A  primary  concern  within  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
the  vast  number  of  agencies  working  on  the  drug  and  alcohol 
problems.  Different  agencies  have  different  approaches  and 
therefore  dilemmas  are  created  in  attempting  to  solve  either 
of  the  major  problems.  Thus,  there  is  a  continuing  need  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  that  work 
with  drug  and  alcohol  programs. 

"Prevention  of  Crime"  programs  are  extremely  difficult  to 
define.   Additional  law  enforcement  manpower  placed  on  the 
street  could  be  classified  as  a  prevention  of  crime  program 
and  in  theory  this  could  be  extended  to  all  of  the  projects 
that  have  been  initiated  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.   The 
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primary  question  is  what  may  be  classified  as  an  effective 
program  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  which  programs  should 
a  state  planning  agency  implement  to  reach  such  a  goal.   For 
example,  which  programs  would  reduce  the  rate  of  burglary  in 
a  community.   The  need  is  to  test  various  programs  within  a 
specific  community  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Another  problem  encountered  in  program  funding  assistance 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  established  monitoring 
capability  to  test  effectiveness  or  to  test  the  results  of  any 
one  program.   Thus  one  of  the  basic  needs  in  the  category  of 
"Prevention  of  Crime"  and  others  is  to  build  a  monitoring 
and  evaluation  capability  to  determine  project  effectiveness. 

2,         General    Statement    of   Priorities    and    Improvement    Programs : 

The  goal  of  prevention  of  crime  has  been  rated  number 
three  by  a  combination  of  the  regional  advisory  councils. 
The  general  programs  falling  within  prevention  of  crime  have 
been  given  a  low  priority  rating  by  the  Governor's  Crime  Control 
Commission.   However,  programs  within  this  category  that  relate 
to  corrections  and  rehabilitations  will  receive  a  priority 
emphasi  s . 

One  of  the  main  functions  within  this  program  is  the 
coordination  of  the  various  drug  programs  throughout  the  State 
of  Montana  with  a  major  effort  directed  towards  the  correctional 
aspects  of  the  alcohol  and  drug  programs.   The  future  direction 
that  will  be  taken  in  regards  to  the  alcohol  and  drug  problems 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
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as  determined  by  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence  Commission  as 
contained  in  a  statewide  comprehensive  plan  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.   This  plan  will  be 
formulated  during  the  coming  year. 

The  staff  of  the  state  planning  agency  has  established 
evaluation  and  monitoring  as  a  high  priority  within  their  overall 
function  as  a  planning  agency.   Target  programs  will  be  developed 
for  a  specified  community  which  will  provide  the  overall  monitoring 
and  evaluation  capability.   Thus,  a  priority  will  be  given  to 
test  programs  through  community  models  which  will  give  guidance 
to  future  improvement  programs  that  will  be  developed  throughout 
the  entire  state.   It  is  anticipated  that  all  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  implemented  in  the  past  will  become  a  part  of 
the  overall  program  to  prevent  a  specific  crime  in  a  given  locality 
Future  emphasis  will  be  primarily  directed  to  those  programs 
that  have  been  classified  successful  and  would  merit  funding 
assistance . 

One  of  the  programs  initiated  in  1970  and  completed  in 
1971  will  not  require  further  funding  assistance  from  LEAA. 
This  program  is  the  canine  training  facility  which  is  presently 
under  construction.   The  future  direction  of  this  particular 
program  will  be  centered  on  insuring  that  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  the  ability  to  attend  the  training  center  in  order 
to  upgrade  their  own  departments  with  the  addition  of  a  trained 
pol ice  dog . 
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Multi    Year    Budget    and    Finanaial    Plan 
B-1   Alcohol  and  Drug  Programs 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$100,000 

150,000 

150,000 

100,000 

50,000 


B-2   Canine  Training  Center 

1972  0 

1973  0 

1974  0 

1975  0 

1976  0 

B-3   Prevention  of  Crime  Study 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  75,000 

100,000 

25,000 

0 

0 


4.         Multi-Year    Forecast    of  Results    and   Acaomplishments : 

It  is  forecasted  that  by  the  end  of  1976  some  of  the 
programs  that  are  initiated  under  this  functional  category  will 
result  in  a  coordinated  alcohol  and  drug  program  within  the 
various  state  and  local  agencies  now  working  on  these  problems. 

A  1973  goal  is  the  determination  of  which  programs  categor- 
ized as  "prevention"  are  applicable  to  the  rural  nature  of 
this  state.   Built  into,  and  a  necessary  part  of  such  a  program, 
will  be  the  determination  of  appropriate  programs  that  would 
fit  within  various  other  categories  within  the  overall  compre- 
hensi  ve  pi  an . 
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C.    PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 


Needs    and    Problems 


The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  extremely  broad  and 
touches  all  segments  of  society.   Any  program  designed  to  reduce 
the  problem  could  easily  be  equally  as  broad  and  deal  in  as  many 
areas.   In  view  of  the  limited  Part  C  funds  available  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  state  plan- 
ning agency  must  be  selective  in  the  type  of  programs  it  will 
fund.   It  would  be  impossible  to  fund  all  programs  relating  to 
"troubled  youth"  regardless  of  their  merit.   The  state  planning 
agency  acknowledges  that  many  factors  contribute  to  delinquency 
but  feels  it  is  the  responsibility  of  other  state  and  federal 
agencies  to  provide  the  services  that  will  affect  many  of  the 
factors  causing  delinquency.   More  specifically,  programs  that 
provide  the  basic  necessities  for  the  development  of  youth  in 
general  will  receive  a  low  priority  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  Part  C  monies.   The  state  planning  agency  will 
identify  needs  and  problems  in  these  areas  and  a  pilot  project 
may  be  funded  to  demonstrate  the  effect  on  delinquency,  but  key 
responsibility  for  working  with  problems  that  effect  the  casual 
factors  of  delinquency  will  rest  with  the  appropriate  agency. 

The  adoption  of  this  planning  philosophy  will  direct  the 
SPA's  immediate  planning  emphasis  toward  developing  and 
improving  the  juvenile  justice  system.   Because  this  policy  was 
determined  late  in  the  planning  year,  it  was  not  possible  to 
implement  it  in  the  1972  annual  action  plan.   However,  the 
effects  of  this  policy  will  be  evident  in  future  plans. 
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Due  to  the  juvenile  court's  involvement  in  corrections 
and  rehabilitation  and  general  lack  of  resources  to  work  in 
this  area,  this  segment  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  will 
receive  consideration  ranging  from  foster  care  facilities  to 
psychological  consultation  services.   Most  courts  simply  do 
not  have  the  necessary  alternative  resources  to  handle 
juvenile  offenders  on  an  individual  basis.   Resources  which 
would  allow  the  court  to  adjust  the  treatment  to  the  individ- 
ual young  offender  are  not  available.   A  lack  of  adequate  local 
funds  is  part  of  the  problem.   Another  service  "problem"  is 
caused  in  many  instances  by  the  distances  which  separate  youth 
from  the  juvenile  court. 

The  needs  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  have  been  grouped 
into  five  categories: 

1.  Alternatives  to  incarceration  and  institutional- 
ization.  The  juvenile  courts  often  have  no  method  of  detaining 
a  juvenile  offender  other  than  the  county  jail,  and  no  method 
to  remove  the  juvenile  from  his  family  environment,  other  than 
commitment  to  a  state  institution. 

2.  Supplemental  Manpower.   Manpower  is  needed  to  directly 
assist  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  all  of  its  activities. 
Help  is  needed  in  the  areas  of  police,  courts  and  corrections 

to  assist  them  in  their  work  with  juveniles. 

3.  Additional  Youth  Services.   In  rural  areas,  psycho- 
logical consultation  services,  outward  bound  programs, 
employment  programs,  and  group  counseling  are  badly  needed. 
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4.  Education  and  Training.   In-service  training  programs 
are  needed  throughout  the  juvenile  justice  system.   Exposure  to 
expertise  within  the  field  of  corrections  is  almost  non-existent. 
There  is  also  a  need  for  training  tools  which  are  applicable  to 
rural  juvenile  courts. 

5.  Improvement  of  Montana's  Juvenile  Institution  System. 
Several  programs  are  being  studied,  including  discussions  in 
the  legislature  concerning  the  feasibility  of  a  co-educational 
insti  tution . 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  comprehensive  plan  outlining 
the  state's  need  for  juvenile  institutional  facilities. 

2.  General    Statement    of  Priovities    and    Improvement    Programs : 

The  regional  advisory  councils  have  ranked  this  category 
as  priority  number  two.   Top  funding  this  year  within  this 
category  is  to  provide  local  alternatives  for  incarceration. 
A  network  of  group  foster  home  facilities  is  being  established 
through  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  will  provide  group 
foster  care  for  all  judicial  districts  that  wish  to  utilize  it. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  program  was  implemented  prior  to 
the  decision  of  the  planning  agency  to  direct  its  activities 
to  programs  within  the  juvenile  justice  system.   In  view  of 
this  decision,  foster  care  projects  which  deal  with  non-delinquent 
youth  will  receive  a  low  priority  in  future  years  funding. 
The  manpower  requests  of  the  juvenile  courts  will  be 
supported.   This  category  will  be  expanded  to  include  all  areas 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system  from  police  through  corrections. 
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A  study  of  the  manpower  needs  of  the  juvenile  justice  system 
is  now  being  implemented  by  the  state  planning  agency  but  the 
results  of  this  study  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.   Consequently,  a  definite  needs  statement  is  not 
presently  available.   Volunteer  services  in  the  juvenile  courts 
has  been  instituted  as  a  pilot  project  including  a  statewide 
capability  for  providing  technical  assistance  to  all  communities 
wishing  to  implement  the  volunteer  program.   With  a  new  emphasis 
resting  strictly  with  the  juvenile  justice  system  the  role  and 
placement  of  volunteer  programs  will  have  to  be  closely 
examined  during  the  coming  year. 

In-service  training  programs  will  be  made  available  to  all 
juvenile  justice  personnel.   Training  programs  will  be  established 
in  each  of  those  state  departments  dealing  with  delinquent  youth. 
Diagnostic  and  evaluation  resources  will  be  made  available  to  the 
juvenile  courts  within  the  state. 

As  in  other  areas  of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  correc- 
tional personnel  will  be  provided  with  in-service  training 
opportunities.   General  rehabilitation  areas  will  be  supported. 


Multi-Year    Budget  and   Financial    Flan. 

C-1   Alternatives  to  Incarceration 

1972  $150,000 

1973  100,000 

1974  100,000 

1975  100,000 

1976  100,000 

C-2   Manpower  Assistance 

1972  $  75,000 

1973  100,000 

1974  150,000 

1975  200,000 

1976  225,000 
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C-3  Training  and  Education 

1972  $   7,500 

1973  15,000 

1974  20,000 

1975  20,000 

1976  20,000 

C-4   Additional  Youth  Services 

1972  $  12,000 

1973  -0- 

1974  -0- 

1975  -0- 

1976  -0- 

C-5   Juvenile  Institutions 

1972  $  50,000 

1973  100,000 

1974  120,000 

1975  120,000 

1976  150,000 


4.         Multi-Year   Forecast    of  Results    and   Aacomptishments : 

By  the  end  of  the  multi-year  period  five  to  six  group 
foster  home  facilities  will  be  established  and  at  least  three 
individual  foster  care  projects  will  have  been  implemented. 
A  major  evaluation  effort  will  be  directed  to  existing  youth 
service  bureau  projects  and  additional  projects  funded  accord- 
ingly. 

Statewide  technical  assistance  service  will  be  developed 
for  local  volunteer  programs  and  will  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ten  local  projects. 

Training  programs,  special  and  in-service,  will  be  made 
available  to  all  areas  of  the  juvenile  justice  system.   One 
of  the  training  programs  will  be  an  annual  juvenile  judges 
seminar  to  coordinate  the  juvenile  court  procedure  and  related 
activities  within  the  state.   In  this  same  light,  manpower 
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capabilities  of  the  juvenile  courts  will  be  strengthened,  and 
psychological  consultation  services  will  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  the  court  system. 

Community-based  institutional  extensions,  such  as  half- 
way facilities,  will  be  developed  by  the  correctional  institu- 
tions and  one  of  the  specific  projects  to  be  completed  is  a  work 
experience-adjustment  project  within  the  present  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  at  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp. 

Any  further  proposed  accomplishments  within  the  juvenile 
correctional  institutions  are  rendered  unpredictable,  pending 
decisions  of  the  Montana  legislature  as  to  the  future  of  these 
institutions.   A  comprehensive  plan  for  juvenile  delinquents 
is  now  being  developed  with  an  emphasis  on  the  corrections  and 
rehabilitations  areas. 
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D.    IMPROVEMENT  OF  DETECTION  AND  APPREHENSION  OF  CRIMINALS 

2.         Needs    and    Problems : 

During  1970,  a  consulting  firm  was  hired  to  determine  the 
needs  and  problems  in  communications  throughout  the  state. 
It  found  a  need  to  upgrade  communications  equipment  due  to 
a  lack  of  equipment,  equipment  in  disrepair,  antiquated 
equipment  and  equipment  classified  as  inadequate.   Generally 
speaking,  communications  throughout  Montana  are  clogged  and 
unreliable. 

The  most  apparent  deficiency  in  the  overall  law 
enforcement  communcati ons  system  is  the  lack  of  centralized 
management,  planning,  engineering  and  technical  direction 
required  to  coordinate  effectively  the  activities  of  more  than 
140  law  enforcement  communication  users.   A  lack  of  management 
and  direction  has  permitted  the  development  of  a  number  of 
independent  radio  networks  and  a  serious  crowding  of  the 
available  VHP  radio  frequencies. 

Over  the  past  three  years  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  to  correct  many  of  the  communications  problems  encountered 
throughout  the  state.   However,  limited  funds  on  a  local  and 
state  level,  including  federal  grant  assistance,  have  not  allowed 
a  complete  system  improvement.   Most  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  operate  on  a  single  channel  causing  serious  overcrowded 
conditions  on  the  system.   These  problems  continue  to  stress 
the  need  for  updated  communications  equipment  with  a  two  to 
four  channel  capability,  and  the  need  for  repeater  stations 
to  include  isolated  communities  within  the  overall  system. 
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A  different  set  of  problems  face  the  law  enforcment  officer 
when  he  leaves  the  car  or  station  since  in  Montana  he  is 
separated  from  assistance  by  miles  rather  than  a  few  city 
blocks.   Portable  communications  capability  is  necessary  for 
peace  officers  to  properly  and  safely  perform  their  duties 
in  the  vast  geographic  "beat"  they  must  cover  daily. 

The  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System  (LETS)  is 
an  agency  under  the  Attorney  General  providing  law  enforcement 
agencies  across  the  state  with  hard  copy  information  and   assis- 
tance with  a  direct  tie  to  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  (NCIC)  and  the  National  LETS  (Law  Enforcement  Teletype 
System).   The  primary  problem  of  continued  and  expanded  operation 
is  the  limited  funds  that  are  available  to  maintain  the  system 
at  its  present  level.   The  state  legislature  appropriated 
funds  that  would  allow  only  one  third  of  the  present  operation. 
Individual  user  costs  could  be  increased  to  provide  a  100% 
operation,  but  local  government  cannot  afford  the  present 
high  costs  of  the  system. 

Several  needs  become  apparent  immediately.   Financial 
assistance  is  needed  for  continued  operation.   Thus,  state 
legislation  with  an  adequate  appropriation  and  possibly  increased 
local  budgets  may  be  required  to  insure  expanded  user  partici- 
pation . 

Since  there  are  only  36  teletypewriter  stations  on  the 
system,  it  appears  necessary  to  extend  the  program  to  bring 
in  additional  stations.  Ideally,  all  cities  and  towns  with 
a  population  exceeding  1,000  should  be  on  the  system. 
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Ultimately,  the  goal  is  to  provide  an  improved  and  less  costly 
law  enforcement  teletype  system  which  would  reduce  user  costs. 

Budgets  of  most  law  enforcement  agencies  have  suffered 
for  centuries,  placing  law  enforcement  in  the  position  of  oper- 
ating without  the  basic  tools  of  the  profession.   Funding 
experience  over  the  past  three  years  has  started  to  reverse 
this  historical  trend.   However,  financial  assistance  will 
still  be  required  for  the  local  law  enforcement  agency  to 
secure  basic  operating  equipment.   A  policeman  of  today  requires 
more  than  the  symbolic  gun  and  badge.   In  order  to  accomplish 
all  that  he  is  asked  to  do,  the  law  enforcement  officer  needs 
updated  basic  and  advanced  equipment. 

All  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state  face  a  problem 
of  inability  to  secure  timely  laboratory  analysis  of  crime 
scene  evidence.   Most  major  case  testing  is  accomplished  by 
the  F.B.I,  laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C.   However,  there 
is  a  problem  of  getting  the  information  returned  in  timely 
fashion.   College  laboratories  or  the  state  laboratory  do 
some  of  the  work  required  by  law  enforcement,  however,  these 
laboratories  are  not  equipped  to  handle  complicated  cases. 
A  fully  equipped  and  staffed  forensic  laboratory  is  a 
necessity  for  the  State  of  Montana. 

According  to  experts  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions, 
the  existing  elected  coroner  system  has  many  inherent  problems. 
In  many  areas  of  Montana  the  coroner  is  not  a  physician. 
Coroners  have  no  minimum  qualifications  for  selection  to  office. 
Due  to  the  problems  in  the  existing  coroner  system,  there  is 
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a  need  to  establish  a  state  forensic  pathology  division  or  depart- 
ment to  supervise  and  assist  coroners  and  law  enforcement 
officers  in  on-the-scene  death  investigations.   The  establishment 
of  a  state  medical  examiner  would  permit  the  necessary  revamping 
and  modernization  of  the  coroner  system. 

The  primary  need  in  both  the  crime  laboratory  and  the  medical 
examiner  is  the  adoption  of  legislation  for  their  creation. 

The  apprehension  and  detection  of  certain  types  of  criminals, 
perhaps  all  types  of  criminals,  requires  special  skills, 
equipment  and  expertise.   One  of  the  major  problems  that  has 
faced  law  enforcement  throughout  the  state  in  the  past  few  years 
is  the  apprehension  and  detection  of  sellers  of  dangerous 
drugs.   Knowledge  that  such  criminals  are  operating  throughout 
the  state  seems  to  be  widespread,  but  to  apprehend  and  convict 
them  has  posed  a  serious  problem  for  law  enforcement.   A  need 
has  been  developed  to  staff  undercover  units  and  seek  out 
the  criminals  from  another  level. 

Pilot  programs  in  various  areas  of  the  state  have  proven 
the  success  of  undercover  a<,tivities  and  has  shown  a  further 
need  to  extend  such  a  program  over  a  statewide  area.   Most 
of  the  larger  communities  in  the  state  have  an  undercover  unit. 
However,  undercover  agents  soon  become  known  in  the  community 
and  lose  their  effectiveness.   An  obvious  need  is  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  undercover  units  from  one  community  to  another  within 
the  state  to  renew  the  effectiveness  of  the  original  program. 
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2.         General    Statement    of   Improvements    and   Priority    Programs : 

Improvement  of  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals 
has  received  a  priority  rating  of  number  five  through  a 
consensus  of  opinion  by  the  five  regional  advisory  councils. 
The  Crime  Commission  recognizes  the  importance  of  programs 
within  this  functional  category,  but  through  the  determination 
that  their  emphasis  should  be  directed  to  corrections,  the 
priority  established  within  this  functional  category  remains 
at  a  medium  1  eve!  . 

The  major  improvement  programs  within  this  category  are 
to  continue  to  upgrade  the  communications  system  throughout  the 
state  including  both  the  radio  system  and  the  hard  copy  or 
Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System.   It  is  anticipated  that  the 
radio  system  will  reach  a  major  improvement  status  by  the  end 
of  1973  or  the  middle  of  1974. 

The  LETS  program  will  be  ongoing  for  the  next  several 
years  with  an  emphasis  directed  to  the  1973  Legislative  session 
and  the  adoption  of  appropriate  legislation.   Beyond  that  point 
the  emphasis  will  be  to  provide  the  hard  copy  service  to 
additional  stations  throughout  Montana. 

Improvement  programs  will  also  be  directed  to  providing 
support  equipment  to  all  criminal  justice  systems  to  insure 
that  they  have  the  adequate  tools  required  of  their  profession. 

The  State  Forensic  Laboratory  and  Medical  Examiner  will 
again  require  legislation  for  full  implementation.   Prior  to 
that  time,  a  task  force  will  be  employed  to  work  toward 
enabling  legislation.   Future  years  will  require  funding  for 
construction  of  the  laboratory,  equipment  and  personnel. 
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The  apprehension  and  detection  of  sellers  of  dangerous 
drugs  will  bring  about  improvement  programs  for  the  capability 
of  undercover  units  to  traverse  the  state.   The  program 
priorities  will  be  directed  to  the  localities  having  the 
greatest  potential  for  this  type  of  criminal  activity. 
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Multi-Year    Budget    and    .'^inanaial    Plan: 

D-1   Upgrading  Law  Enforcement  Communications 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$155,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
150,000 


D-2  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System 

1972  $150,000 

1973  175,000 

1974  100,000 

1975  50,000 

D-3   Equipment  Assistance 

1972  $138,000 

1973  150,000 

1974  200,000 

1975  200,000 

1976  200,000 

D-4  Medical  Examiner  and  Forensic  Pathology  Laboratory 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$   3,500 

65,000 

150,000 

100,000 

100,000 


D-5   Increased  Apprehension  and  Detection  of  Drug  Sellers 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  40,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
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4.         Multi-Year    Forecast    of  Results    and   Aaoomplishments : 

At  the  end  of  1974  the  communications  system  should  be 
classified  as  completely  improved  and  updated  with  very  few 
exceptions.   Systems  gaps  will  be  covered  and  the  station  to 
station,  station  to  car,  and  car  to  car  communications  will  be 
improved  substantially  since  beginning  in  1970.   Also  by  the 
end  of  1974  or  possibly  1975  a  complete  central  hard  copy 
information  center  should  be  operating  at  full  capacity  and 
available  on  a  ^^   hour  basis  to  all  criminal  justice  personnel 
in  56  counties  and  most  of  the  major  cities  in  the  state. 

Improvement  programs  anticipated  over  the  next  few  years 
include  improving  police  equipment  in  most  police  agencies 
by  upgrading  the  quantity  and  quality  of  basic  and  specialized 
pol ice  equi  pment . 

Assuming  that  enabling  legislation  is  passed  in  1973 
the  Medical  Examiner  and  Forensic  Laboratory  program  should 
be  well  underway  by  the  end  of  that  year  and  in  complete  opera- 
tion by  the  middle  of  1974.   Hopefully,  the  following  two  years 
would  enable  the  implementation  of  additional  legislation 
for  the  correction  or  improvement  of  the  coroner  system  with 
further  modifications  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  state  medical  examiner. 

Through  the  assistance  of  various  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  State  of  Montana,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  drug  problem  relating  to  sellers  and  pushers  will  be 
substantially  reduced  through  the  funding  of  undercover  units 
already  in  existence  to  work  out  of  their  own  local  area.  The 
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ultimate  result  could  be  the  reduction  of  a  special  criminal 
element  by  at  least  25%  over  the  next  four  years. 
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E.    IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROSECUTION  AND  COURT  ACTIVITIES 

I.    Needs    and   Problems : 

A  major  problem  for  prosecutors  is  lack  of  time  and 
adequate  assistance  to  fully  prepare  and  prosecute  all  cases. 
The  problem  is  partially  due  to  the  part-time  status  of 
county  attorneys.   If  assistance  to  law  enforcement  is 
effective,  it  will  cause  an  increase  in  cases  to  be  prosecuted, 
thus,  compounding  an  existing  problem.   Most  county  attorneys 
maintain  a  private  practice  which  also  compounds  the  lack  of 
time  problem. 

The  county  attorney  system  is  in  need  of  some  major  improve- 
ments including  full-time  county  or  district  attorneys.   Such 
a  change  would  require  legislative  and  constitutional  revision. 
A  constitutional  convention  will  be  held  in  the  coming  year 
and  the  necessary  changes  may  occur. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  constitutional  convention  might 
reach  many  areas  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  will  require 
a  substantial  revision  of  state  planning  philosophy  in  future 
years . 

One  of  the  needs  of  prosecutors  is  additional  manpower 
on  a  full-time  and  part-time  basis.   Law  students  can  provide 
part  of  the  expertise  required.   This  in  turn  would  fill  another 
major  need  since  the  law  student  would  gain  practical  experience 
to  supplement  his  formal  training.   It  would  offer  the  law  student 
an  additional  advantage  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  students  are  employed  in  county  attorney's  offices  upon 
graduation. 
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The  law  student  should  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
expand  his  educational  experience  through  practical  experience 
in  other  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system.   This  would 
fill  additional  manpower  needs  within  other  agencies. 

Perhaps  the  second  greatest  need  of  county  attorneys  is 
continued  education.   Not  only  do  legislatures  provide  new 
laws  to  enforce,  but  courts  apply  new  interpretations  to  those 
laws  which  must  be  considered  in  prosecuting  criminal  cases. 
At  present  most  county  budgets  cannot  provide  extensive  training 
programs  for  prosecutors.   Thus,  the  need  is  to  provide-  assis- 
tance to  county  attorneys  to  attend  training  sessions  that 
would  provide  improved  prosecution  for  cases  formulated  by 
law  enforcement. 

Part  of  the  problem  concerning  a  prosecutor's  time  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  unable  to  do  the  necessary  followup 
investigation.   To  pin  point  the  "air  tight"  case,  the  need 
is  to  insure  that  the  law  enforcement  agency  working  with  the 
prosecutor  has  adequate  manpower  to  assign  investigators  to 
work  directly  with  the  county  attorney  in  major  cases. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  system  has  unique  problems 
handed  down  through  history.   The  J. P.  fee  system  is  one  of 
the  major  problems  within  the  system,  since  it  appears  to  place 
the  J.P.'s  salary  in  the  hands  of  law  enforcement.   Another 
problem  is  that  there  are  too  many  J.P.s  in  this  sparcely  popu- 
lated state.   Legislation  and  constitutional  revision  may  again 
be  the  only  means  to  correct  the  major  problems. 
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The  elected  justice  of  the  peace  is  not  required  to  be 
educated  or  trained  in  the  laws  of  the  state.   Thus,  the 
greatest  need,  beyond  a  major  system  revision,  is  for  a 
minimum  training  program  for  justices  of  the  peace.   From 
past  programs  of  this  nature,  it  appears  that  the  justice  of 
the  peace  himself  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he  needs  training 
to  improve  his  position  and  capability. 

District  court  judges,  much  like  the  prosecutor  and  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  ever  changing  concepts  of  jurisprudence.   Thus,  a  means 
to  receive  formal  training  in  advanced  criminal  law  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  district  court  judge. 

2.         Priorities    and    Improvement    Programs : 

The  combined  regional  advisory  councils  rated  Improvement 
of  Courts  and  Prosecution  as  number  four.   The  Governor's 
Crime  Control  Commission  has  classified  court  improvement  as 
a  medium  level  of  priority. 

The  emphasis  during  the  coming  year  in  practical  experience 
programs  will  be  to  place  law  students,  when  possible,  in  the 
fielQ  of  corrections.   An  ideal  approach  may  be  to  rotate  the 
students  from  one  element  to  another  to  give  the  student  the 
greatest  possible  knowledge  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  maximum  number  of  students  that  could  follow  such  a  training 
program  would  be  30. 

Training  prosecutors  in  the  new  development  to  criminal 
procedure  could  involve  training  sessions  for  several  days 
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each  month.   Such  a  program  would  be  a  practical  impossibility, 
thus,  the  recommended  improvement  programs  will  be  directed 
at  nationally  recognized  training  programs  which  emphasize 
criminal  procedure  and  prosecution.   District  court  judges  will 
be  involved  in  the  same  type  of  improvement  programs. 

Justice  of  the  peace  training  will  be  aimed  primarily  at 
the  basics  of  courtroom  procedures  with  a  major  emphasis  in 
criminal  procedure  in  lower  courts.   The  future  direction  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  training  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  outcome  of  the  constitutional  convention. 

During  1972  a  new  program  will  be  instituted  in  a  Montana 
District  Court.   A  court  administrator  will  be  utilized  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  multi-year  period.   It  is  anticipated 
that  his  work  will  be  centered  in  one  judicial  district  and 
eventually  expand  to  other  judicial  districts  as  need  may  dictate 
An  initial  effort  will  be  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  past  case 
load  and  trial  time  in  judicial  districts. 

3.         Multi-Year    Budget    and   Finanoial    Plan: 
E-1   Law  Student  Intern 

1972  $  30,000 

1973  25,000 

1974  30,000 

1975  30,000 

1976  30,000 

E-2   Prosecution  Training 

1972  $  24,000 

1973  24,000 

1974  25,000 

1975  25,000 

1976  20,000 
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E-3  Lower  Court  Improvement 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$ 


5,000 
5,000 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 


E-4   District  Court  Judges  and  Court  Personnel  Training 

1972  $   5,500 

1973  10,000 

1974  15,000 

1975  10,000 

1976  10,000 

E-5  Court  Administrator 

1972  $  30,000 

1973  25,000 

1974  25,000 

1975  25,000 

1976  25,000 


4,         Multi-Year   Forecast    of  Results    and   Aaaomplishments : 

Beyond  forecasting  minor  training  programs  to  involve  as 
many  prosecutors,  district  court  judges,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  as  possible,  any  attempt  at  this  time  to  forecast  multi- 
year  accomplishments  would  be  unrealistic  prior  to  any  deter- 
mination of  what  course  the  new  constitution  may  take. 

The  law  student  intern  program  will  cover  one  of  the 
manpower  gaps  in  the  overall  system  on  a  part-time  basis 
having  an  ultimate  impact  on  improvement  of  the  total  system. 
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F.    INCREASE  IN  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CORRECTIONS  AND  REHABILITATION 

(INCLUDING  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE) 

1.         Needs    and   Problems : 

The  major  problem  facing  parole  and  probation  is  the  lack 
of  personnel.   The  Board  of  Pardons  does  not  employ  enough 
parole  and  probation  officers  to  adequately  supervise  the 
number  of  parolees  and  probationers.   The  distance  between 
parole  officers  and  parolees  often  causes  problems.   In  some 
cases  they  are  separated  by  100  miles  or  more.   Montana  also 
needs  a  more  constructive  program  to  offer  all  parolees. 
Volunteer  programs  may  provide  the  needed  manpower  assistance. 

As  in  other  areas  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  one 
of  the  primary  problems  facing  all  correctional  personnel  is 
the  lack  of  continuing  and  advanced  training  and  education. 

The  major  problem  of  the  Montana  State  Prison  centers 
around  the  operation  of  two  separate  physical  plants.   A  long 
term  goal  of  the  prison  is  to  consolidate  the  prison  resources 
into  one  location  rather  than  operating  the  maximum  security 
prison  and  the  ranch  as  separate  units. 

A  second  prison  problem  is  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  the  correctional  personnel  abreast  of  changing  philoso- 
phies in  the  correctional  field.   Thus,  the  main  need  in  this 
area  is  to  expand  the  in-service  training  program  to  insure 
that  the  prison  personnel  receive  increased,  modern  education 
and  training.   It  is  also  felt  that  training  will  reduce  the 
high  employee  turnover  rate. 
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Prison  middle-management  personnel  face  a  similar  problem 
keeping  abreast  of  modern  management  techniques.   Therefore, 
it  appears  necessary  to  insure  that  middle-management  personnel 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  their  education  and  training 
from  other  state  institutions  under  an  exchange  program. 

Corrections  generally  faces  a  lack  of  ability  to  recruit 
personnel  that  have  a  sincere  interest  in  this  aspect  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.   Part  of  this  problem  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  established  criteria  for  selection, 
and  no  minimum  qualifications  for  selection  prior  to  employment 
A  program  insuring  that  correctional  officers  are  selected 
according  to  appropriate  standards  is  needed. 

Minimum  standards  should  be  incorporated  in  qualifying 
all  personnel.   In  order  to  attract  competent  people  to  work 
in  the  correctional  area  we  must  upgrade  salaries  and  the 
general  "ma-g-e"  of  persons  choosing  to  work  in  this  field. 
A  Correction  Intern  Program  is  an  effective  means  of  intro- 
ducing men  and  women  to  careers  in  what  should  be  a  rewarding 
profession.   An  intern  program  should  be  initiated  through 
the  University  System  in  Montana. 

Montana  State  Prison  continues  to  have  a  problem  providing 
24-hour  medical  services.   The  need  is  to  train  several  cor- 
rectional personnel  as  licensed  practical  nurses  to  provide 
the  qualified  personnel  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  institution,  or  develop  a  specialized  manpower  program 
to  meet  these  needs. 
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Other  prison  needs  which  relate  to  other  functional 
categories  are  the  securing  and  training  of  police  dogs  for 
additional  prison  security;  improved  communications  equipment; 
and  a  community  relations  program. 

A  jail  survey  conducted  by  the  state  planning  pinpoints 
needs  and  problems  in  all  local  jails.   The  problems  range 
from  the  very  minor  maintenance  and  repair  items,  to  the  need 
for  completely  new  facilities.   Planning  for  jail  improvement 
is  almost  an  impossibility  due  to  lack  of  adequate  funds. 
However,  it  is  recognized  that  something  has  to  be  done  to 
correct  the  problems  that  exist  in  local  jail  facilities. 
The  present  need  is  to  improve  jail  security  for  the  protection 
of  both  the  law  enforcement  personnel  working  within  the  struc- 
ture and  the  inmate  himself. 

We  must  give  more  finaficial  support  to  rehabilitation 
programs.   The  increased  practice  of  giving  deferred  sentences 
will  be  more  successful  in  terms  of  rehabilitation  if  more 
funds  are  available  to  aid  those  released  at  the  community 
1 evel  . 

The  state  planning  agency  will  consider  work-release  and 
school -rel ease  as  a  major  goal  in  multi-year  planning.   These 
programs  have  great  value  if  properly  financed  and  monitered 
from  an  economic  standpoint  as  well  as  its  rehabilitative 
value.   Segregation  is  important  for  those  on  release  programs. 
Most  local  facilities  do  not  permit  any  type  of  segregation, 
except  for  juveniles.   Long  range  planning  includes  programs 
for  separation  of  adult,  juvenile,  males  and  females,  work 
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release,  and  others,  and  will  have  a  high  priority  in  cor- 
rectional rennovation. 

Consolidation  of  city-county  detention  facilities  will 
become  a  high  priority  correctional  program  if  adequate 
construction  funds  become  available  in  future  years.   More 
than  eight  communities  have  requested  assistance  to  consolidate 
facilities.   LEAA  should  immediately  reconsider  its  policies 
concerning  construction  in  small  communities  wishing  to  con- 
solidate law  enforcement  activities  and  facilities. 

2.         Priorities    and   Improvement    Programs : 

A  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  regional  advisory  councils 
ranks  Improvement  of  Corrections  with  a  priority  of  number  six 
among  the  ten  functional  categories.   The  Governor's  Crime 
Control  Commission  has  placed  a  high  planning  emphasis  on  the 
corrections  component  of  the  police-courts-corrections 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  improvement  programs  planned  will  lower  the  case  load 
ratio  by  establishing  a  volunteer  program  with  the  direct 
involvement  of  parole  officers. 

Correctional  personnel  at  the  prison  system  will  receive 
in-service  training  programs  that  will  provide  more  than  the 
recommended  80  hours  in  recruit  training  and  20  hours  of  in- 
service  training.   Implementation  of  the  single  unit  prison 
structure  will  receive  emphasis  in  future  years. 

City  and  county  jails  must  be  improved  to  insure  a  maxi- 
mum level  of  security.   Rennovation,  jail  security,  adequate 
confinement,  and  ultimately,  rehabilitation  for  those  charged 
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with  or  convicted  with  violation  of  the  law  will  be  planned 


Multi-Year    Budget    and    Finanaial    Plan: 

F-1   Probation  and  Parole  Assistance  Program 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$120,000 
120,000 
150,000 
150,000 
200,000 


F-2   Comprehensive  Prison  Improvement  Program 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  65,000 
100,000 
150,000 
150,000 
200,000 


F-3 


Jail  Improvement  and  Other  Programs  Relating 
to  Corrections 


1972 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  86  ,000 
130,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 


4.         Multi-Year    Forecast    of  Results    and   Accomplishments : 

By  the  end  of  the  multi-year  period  the  case  load  of  the 
probation  staff,  including  volunteers,  should  approach  a  one- 
to-one  ratio.   A  part  of  the  overall  program  will  be  the  ongoing 
education  and  training  programs  required  to  maintain  the  appro- 
priate volunteer  force. 

All  prison  personnel  will  have  exceeded  what  is  classified 
as  a  minimum  level  of  education  and  training  and  should  be 
receiving  substantial  advanced  training  in  innovative  correc- 
tional practices.   The  training  received  by  middle-management 
personnel  through  exchange  programs  should  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  overall  improvement  of  the  correctional  system. 
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Approximately  one-half  of  the  detention  facilities  will 
have  been  rennovated  or  reconstructed,  with  several  regional 
or  city-county  consolidation  programs  implemented  by  the  end 
of  the  multi-year  period.  Through  such  rennovation,  the  plans 
for  a  community  based  correctional  and  rehabilitation  system 
may  begin  to  materialize. 
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G.    REDUCTION  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 


Needs    and    Problems : 


The  needs  and  problems  concerning  organized  crime  are 
speculative.   Since  the  problems  remain  unknown  in  this  area, 
there  is  a  need  to  continue  investigation  into  potential 
activities  of  organized  crime  in  Montana.   A  connected  need 
is  the  central  collection  of  data  relating  to  organized  crime 
facts . 

2.         General    Statement    of  Priorities    and    Improvement    Programs : 

The  reduction  of  organized  crime  has  received  the  lowest 
rating  for  program  activities  by  the  regional  advisory  councils 
and  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission.   The  primary 
emphasis  will  be  to  determine  the  extent  of  organized  crime 
in  the  state  through  the  Montana  Organized  Crime  Prevention 
Council.   The  council  will  establish  a  preliminary  program  for 
data  collection. 


3.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$ 


3,500 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 


4.         Multi-Year   Forecast    of  Results    and   Accomplishments : 

By  the  end  of  the  multi-year  period  a  permanent  commission 
on  organized  crime  may  be  established,  if  data  collected 
indicates  a  need  for  such  a  commission.   Its  scope  of  activities 
cannot  be  determined  at  this  time. 
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H.    PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  RIOTS  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 


Needs    and    Problems : 


The  occurance  of  a  full  scale  riot  in  Montana  demanding 
the  deployment  of  a  large  force  of  law  enforcement  manpower 
and  equipment  is  improbable  at  this  time.   Nonetheless,  it  is 
not  realistic  to  disregard  a  potential  of  civil  disorder.   The 
remote  but  popular  National  and  State  recreational  areas  within 
Montana  offer  a  haven  for  today's  highly  mobile,  transient 
population.   Several  of  these  areas  in  the  past  have  exper- 
ienced civil  disorder  situations  which  could  have  ended  tragically 
The  obvious  needs  are  proper  training,  proper  equipment  and 
explicit  mobilization  plans. 

2.         General    Statement    of   Priorities    and   Improvement    Programo : 

The  prevention  and  control  of  riots  is  a  low  priority  item 
(next  to  last)  in  Montana's  statewide  action  plan.   The  Governor's 
Crime  Control  Commission,  while  recognizing  a  slight  potential 
for  riots,  concurs  with  its  classification  as  a  low  program 
priori  ty. 

Improvement  programs  will  be  directed  primarily  to  pro- 
viding adequate  training  and  equipment  for  law  enforcement 
units  in  cities  and  towns  with  the  greatest  potential  for  dis- 
turbance.  Since  there  is  not  a  serious  immediate  threat,  these 
projects  will  be  funded  under  other  functional  categories. 
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Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$      0 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


4.         Multi-Year    Forecast    of   Results    and   Acaomplishments : 

Law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  areas  with  a  high  potential 
for  riots  will  have  received  a  minimum  amount  of  riot  control 
training  by  the  end  of  1973.   Most  of  the  areas  are  now 
basically  equipped  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  riots. 
However,  over  the  multi-year  period  it  will  be  necessary  to 
replace  and  update  equipment  and  train  officers. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


Needs    and    Problems . 


Law  enforcement  activities  are  often  misunderstood,  and 
therefore,  criticized  by  the  public  at  large.   The  "police 
image"  has  suffered  substantial  damage  in  the  past  few  years. 
Programs  are  needed  to  alter  existing  public  opinion  and  to 
foster  compatible  police  community  relations.   A  statewide 
community  relations  program  with  a  technical  assistance  capa- 
bility would  be  an  asset  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  general 
goal  to  upgrade  the  public  image  of  law  enforcement. 

Sj General    Statement    of  Priorities    and   Improvement    Programs . 

The  general  goal  of  improving  community  relations  holds 
a  priority  rating  of  number  seven  with  the  regional  advisory 
councils.  The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  considers 
this  type  of  a  program  of  considerable  importance.  However, 
it  would  have  to  be  classified  as  a  medium  priority  level 
based  on  the  1972  emphasis  in  corrections. 

A  statewide  public  relations  improvement  program  will  be 
expanded  over  the  coming  years  in  an  attempt  to  upgrade 
the  image  of  the  police  officer  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizen. 
Specific  programs  would  include  newsletters  and  magazines 
providing  pertinent  information.   Programs  will  be  initiated 
to  educate  the  public  about  the  prevention  of  crimes  through 
the  proper  identification  of  criminals  and  criminal  acts, 
and  the  reporting  of  same  to  appropriate  police  officials. 
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Regional  programs  will  be  planned  as  an  important  segment 
of  the  statewide  program,  but  directed  more  to  the  special 
problems  within  a  given  region. 


S.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Fijianaial    Plan. 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  25,000 
30,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 


4.         Multi-Year'    Forecast    of   Results    and   Accomplishments : 

No  forecast  of  results  and  accomplishments  can  be  detailed. 
Hopefully,  increased  understanding  and  contact  will  lessen 
prejudice  and  suspicion  on  all  sides  of  the  existing  environ- 
ment.  The  success  of  this  program  depends  on  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  persuasiveness  of  mass  media  messages.   In  par- 
ticular, its  success  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system  personnel  to  participate 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (INCLUDING  EVALUATION) 


Needs    and   Problems : 


One  of  the  most  plagueing  problems  facing  the  Commission 
is  an  inability  to  accurately  assess  the  criminal  justice  system 
statistically.   Some  statistics  are  presently  available  in  a 
multitude  of  forms  and  places,  but  only  recently  have  data  been 
collected  in  a  meaningful  and  useable  manner.   The  collection 
of  data  serves  as  a  planning  tool,  and  as  a  reporting  service. 

The  central  data  collection  system  is  presently  limited 
to  arrests  made  by  law  enforcement  personnel.   An  expanded 
system  is  a  necessity  for  the  two  reasons  stated  above.   In 
order  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  criminal  justice  system,  or 
any  component  part,  including  the  effect  of  new  programs,  a 
concentrated  and  comprehensive  research  effort  must  be  directed 
to  the  collection  of  criminal  statistics. 

Continued  efforts  shall  be  focused  at  uniform  records 
systems  and  the  data  collection  and  processing  itself. 

A  problem  encountered  in  the  smaller  western  states  is 
that  limited  resources  do  not  permit  major  programs  to  be  fully 
implemented.   It  is  possible  to  pool  financial  resources  from 
several  states  to  plan  for  and  implement  expensive  programs 
which  are  not  now  possible.   There  is  a  need  to  create  a  multi- 
state  ability  to  coordinate  the  combining  of  resources  to  develop 
major  programs  applicable  to  a  multi-state  area. 
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2 . General    Statement    of   Priorities   and    Improvement    Programs : 

The  functional  category  Research  and  Development  holds  a 
priority  rating  of  eight  as  determined  by  the  regional  advisory 
councils.   The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  places 
greater  emphasis  in  research  and  development  programs,  however, 
due  to  their  direct  bearing  on  the  planning  function. 

The  major  improvement  program  within  this  area  is  to 
expand  the  central  criminal  information  center  so  that  it  will 
provide  adequate  planning  data  to  the  SPA  and  better  reports 
to  law  enforcement  agencies.   Eventually,  it  is  anticipated 
that  technical  assistance  may  be  offered  to  law  enforcement  to 
improve  police  administration  and  to  develop  new  managerial 
concepts . 

Another  improvement  program  anticipated  under  this  cate- 
gory is  the  evaluation  of  new  electronic  devices  and  the 
creation  of  innovative  law  enforcement  techniques.   Montana 
law  enforcement  agencies  need  information  on  the  characteristics, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  new  equipment.   Other  research 
projects  may  result  in  recommendations  for  improvements  to  law 
enforcement  radio  systems  such  as  emergency  power  equipment, 
radio  control  or  remote  base  stations. 

An  improvement  program  planned,  encompassing  a  multi-state 
area,  is  the  funding  of  a  program  to  develop  meritorious  multi- 
state  projects. 
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Multi-Year'    Budget    and    Finanaial    Plan 
J-1   Information  Systems 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$  30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 


J-2   Research  of  Innovative  Law  Enforcement  Techniques 

1972  $  80,000 

1973  50,000 

1974  40,000 

1975  50,000 

1976  75,000 

J-3   Multi-State  Research 

1972  $   5,000 

1973  5,000 

1974  5,000 

1975  5,000 

1976  5,000 


4.         Multi-Year    Forecast    of  Results    and   Accomplishments : 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  end  of  the  multi-year  period 
that  a  complete  criminal  information  center  will  be  established 
This  center  will  provide  services  in  the  form  of  statistical 
compilations,  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
state.   By  1975,  most  agencies  will  maintain  information  and 
statistics  according  to  a  mandatory,  uniform  record  and 
reporting  system. 

Applied  research  to  the  development  and  testing  of  in- 
novative law  enforcement  equipment  and  techniques  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  future  planning  efforts.   The  planning 
agency  will  rely  on  consultants  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  many  programs  classified  as  innovative.   Funding  assistance 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  such  analysis. 
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It  is  difficult  to  iiripleinent  multi-state  projects.   A 
full-time  coordinator  will  be  able  to  conduct  feasibility 
surveys,  and  develop  a  mutually  acceptable  plan  for  one  or 
more  projects  to  be  shared  by  the  participating  states. 
Assuming  agreement  is  forthcoming,  a  multi-state  project,  yet 
to  be  determined,  should  be  underway  within  the  next  few  years 
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III.  ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM 

A.   UPGRADING  LAM  ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-1 

Mo7itana    Law   Enforcement    Academy 

OBJECTIVE 

Over  the  next  two  years  the  primary  objective  will  be  to 
insure  that:   (1)  the  number  and  types  of  police  training  programs 
are  not  reduced  and  that  the  400  hour  training  goal  is  available 
to  law  enforcement;  (2)  to  insure  that  correctional  agencies 
have  available  at  least  80  hours  of  recruit  training,  and  (3) 
at  least  20  hours  of  in-service  or  refresher  training  per 
year  is  available  for  all  correctional  personnel.   A  good 
share  of  this  training  will  be  provided  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  (MLEA)  at  Montana  State 
Uni versi  ty , 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  may  be  requested 
include  the  continued  support  of  MLEA  so  that  the  Academy  can 
accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  above.   Although  MLEA  is 
housed  at  a  state  university,  the  involvement  of  the  state  in 
this  particular  program  is  minimal.   Better  than  90%  of  all 
personnel  who  attend  the  academy  are  from  local  units  of  govern- 
ment.  All  law  enforcement  agencies  and  other  elements  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  from  throughout  Montana  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  various  courses  being  offered 

by  the  academy.  ' 
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Specific  activities  planned  at  MLEA  will  be  to  expand 
courses  in  training  for  all  criminal  justice  personnel  with 
emphasis  to  be  recommended  by  the  Supervisory  Board  on  cor- 
rectional programs. 

The  academy  houses  an  extensive  film  library.   This  will 
be  expanded  in  1972  to  make  more  films  available  to  law  enforce- 
ment throughout  the  state  for  the  primary  use  of  expanding 
in-service  training  programs  on  a  local  basis. 

Due  to  the  success  of  the  first  training  film,  "Road 
Blocks",  produced  at  the  academy  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  Film  and  TV  Department,  the  academy  is  considering 
additional  training  filfiis. 

Plans  are  also  being  made  to  include  the  construction  of 
a  skid  pan  adjacent  to  the  fire  arms  range.   The  pan  would  be 
designed  to  train  law  enforcement  personnel  in  emergency  vehicle 
operation  at  minimum  speeds  involving  several  different  surfaces 
The  academy  is  also  planning  to  add  electronic  targets  for 
use  at  the  fire  arms  range. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  one  subgrant  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  in  federal  monies  to  be  requested  by  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  for  the  administration  and 
e;<  pans  ion  of  the  general  education  and  training  program  of  the 
academy.   Two  additional  subgrants  are  anticipated  to  be  made 
to  the  academy  for  special  field  training  programs.   Each  of 
these  subgrants  will  be  within  the  range  of  $2,000. 
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BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$154,000 

-0- 

$154,000 

$215,000 


State/Local 
$  52,000 
-0- 
$  52,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  objectives  set  for  the  law  enforcement  academy  have 
been  met.   Law  Enforcement  personnel  throughout  the  state  have 
termed  the  program  an  over-whelming  success.   With  Part  C  funds 
the  academy  was  created  as  a  full-time  law  enforcement  training 
school  with  the  employment  of  a  director  and  a  complementary 
staff  which  includes  an  assistant  director-instructor.   Approxi- 
mately 650  law  enforcement  officials  completed  education 
courses  at  the  academy  during  1971.   Twenty-five  schools  were 
held  during  1971  with  several  new  schools  being  added.   The 
special  new  schools  that  were  held  during  the  past  year  include: 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  police  court  judge  school;  an  adminis- 
trator's civil  disorders  school,  which  was  designed  for  department 
heads  and  assistants  to  place  emphasis  on  administering  planning 
in  riot  control  and  police  community  relations,  causation  factors, 
and  other  related  subjects;  a  gas  chromatagraph  school;  a  gross 
vehicle  weight  school;  a  bomber  ignition  disposal  school;  a 
campus  security  officers  school;  an  ex-officio  fish  and  game 
school;  and  a  death  investigation  school. 

During  the  past  year  many  needed  improvements  were  made  on 
the  firing  range  including  five  concrete  firing  lanes,  and  six 
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concrete  position  lanes  that  allow  37  shooters  to  fire  position 
shooting  or  five  shooters  per  competitive  ppc  relay.   A  target 
building  was  moved  adjacent  to  the  range  and  was  refaced.   A 
new  lighting  system  was  installed  to  improve  night-time  firing 
and  new  target  holders,  barricades  and  target  numbers  were 
constructed  that  allow  for  easy  storage  when  the  range  is  not 


in  use 


*********** 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-2 

Field   and    In-Service    Training 

OBJECTIVE 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  for 
general  in-service  training  in  police  techniques  and  procedures 
for  50  to  100  individuals  in  law  enforcement  and  other  elements 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.   This  program  will  be  aimed  at 
areas  of  Montana  where  individuals  are  unable  to  attend  the 
formal  program  at  MLEA  and  other  areas  that  do  not  have  a  formal 
in-service  training  program.   Due  to  the  geographical  separation 
of  criminal  justice  agencies  from  the  academy,  agencies  do  not 
have  sufficient  travel  money  to  send  officers  to  the  academy, 
or  funds  to  replace  an  officer  while  attending  school.   In  such 
cases,  a  law  enforcement  agency  may  find  itself  without  any 
formal  training.   This  program  will  provide  ten  to  fifteen 
agencies  with  minimal  training  support  until  they  can  find 
a  way  to  attend  a  formal  training  program  at  MLEA. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  may  be  requested 
include  the  development  of  in-service  training  guidelines  for 
adoption  by  units  of  local  government.   The  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  regional  training  programs  for  adult  and  juvenile 
corrections  personnel  organized  through  the  courts  or  institu- 
tions.  A  second  emphasis  will  be  directed  to  initiation  of 
in-service  training  for  law  enforcement  within  10  to  15  indiv- 
idual agencies. 

Other  activities  planned  for  which  funding  may  be  requested 
include  at  least  one  specialized  in-service  training  program  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  burglary  and  other  crime  related 
to  property.   The  objective  of  this  program  will  be  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  aiming  specialized  educational  programs  at 
local  departments  which  would  be  used  as  a  testing  ground  for 
the  further  development  of  this  type  of  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  requests  will  also  be  made  for  assis- 
tance in  attending  special  out-of-state  schools.   This  program 
will  make  funds  available  for  10  to  15  individuals  to  attend 
such  schools.  Availability  of  assistance  will  be  made  known 
to  individuals  throughout  the  state  for  the  schools  that  have 
been  judged  successful  by  the  state  planning  agency  in  the 
past  two  years. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

All  criminal  justice  agencies  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
funds  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,500.   These  will  include  assistance 
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for  the  necessary  equipment  and  training  aids  that  are  necessary 
to  develop  an  adequate  course.   Ten  grants  of  approximately  $200 
shall  be  made  available  to  criminal  justice  agencies  for 
individuals  to  attend  out-of-state  training  schools. 


BUDGET 


LEAA 


$ 

4,000 

-0- 

$ 

4,000 

$ 

53,000 

State/Local 
$   1  ,500 
-0- 
$   1,500 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 

EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Evaluation  of  the  activities  that  have  taken  place  within 
this  program  over  the  past  year  would  appear  to  be  successful. 
Training  schools  which  were  held  out-of-state  were  extremely 
beneficial,  not  only  to  those  who  attended,  but  also  to  others 
in  the  various  departments  who  received  new  knowledge  from  the 
people  who  returned.  During  the  coming  year  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  insure  that  the  people  attending  out-of-state  schools 
will  in  turn  bring  back  information  and  share  such  information 
with  those  within  the  same  profession  and  especially  those  who 
are  within  the  same  agency. 


qft. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-3 

Montana    Law   Enforcement    Standards    Council 

OBJECTIVE 

The  main  objective  of  this  program  is  to  establish  a  task 
force  to  work  toward  development  of  legislation  for  the  creation 
of  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Standards  Council  during  the  1973 
legislative  session. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

During  1969  and  1970  a  task  force  of  the  Governor's  Crime 
Control  Commission  studied  the  Montana  lawman  in  relation  to 
standards  of  selection,  training  and  general  qualifications 
and  found  a  dire  need  to  impose  some  kind  of  a  uniform  standards 
for  law  enforcement.   In  1971,  legislation  was  drafted  to  create 
a  permanent  council,  but  the  legislation  was  not  passed. 

An  executive  order  recently  signed  by  the  Governor  vests 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  minimum  standards  with 
the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission.   The  Commission  shall 
do  all  of  the  preliminary  work  required  to  establish  the  stan- 
dards and  work  toward  legislative  permanency. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  one  subgrant  shall  be  made  to  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Standards  Council,  under  sponsorship  of 
a  county  government,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the 
initial  administration  and  development  of  the  program  for 
minimum  standards. 
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BUDGET 

LEAA  State/Local 

Part  C  Support  $  5,000  $  1  ,800 

Part  E  Support  -0-  -0- 

Program  Total  $  5,000  $  1 ,800 

Prior  Funding  $13,007 

EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Progress  for  the  Minimum  Standards  Council  Program  during 
1969  and  1970  was  slow  to  materialize.   A  survey  of  law  enforce- 
ment training  was  conducted  by  a  task  force  established  for  that 
purpose  and  showed  a  dire  need  for  the  development  of  this 
type  of  council.   During  the  latter  stages  of  1970  and  early 
1971,  legislation  was  drafted  and  presented  to  the  1971  legislative 
session,  but  it  was  not  enacted.   Following  this  defeat,  the 
task  force  developed  plans  to  create  the  council  by  executive 
order  and  pursue  1973  enabling  legislation  for  the  creation 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Standards  Council.   On  October  19th, 
the  Governor  designated  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission 
as  the  state  agency  responsible  for  establishing  minimum  standards. 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-4 

College    Administration    Assistance 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  four  colleges 
and  universities  in  Montana  with  the  necessary  administrative 
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assistance  to  provide  a  full-time  staff  for  a  police  science 
department  to  compliment  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Programs 
(LEEP). 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include 
assistance  in  hiring  additional  personnel  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  police  science  courses  in  colleges  and 
universities  presently  having  a  LEEP  program.   At  least  two 
colleges  receiving  1971  assistance  will  be  eligible  for  a 
continuation  grant.   One  of  these  colleges  has  received  assis- 
tance for  two  preceding  years  and  this  coming  year  will  be  the 
last  year  of  support  for  that  particular  college.   The  primary 
purpose  for  this,  of  course,  is  to  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  the  Montana  legislature  meets  only  every  other  year.  Two 
additional  colleges  or  universities  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  to  implement  a  correspondence  course  in  police  science 
or  selected  subjects  related  thereto. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  to  four  subgrants  will  be  made  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities with  existing  LEEP  programs  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$35,000.   Two  additional  subgrants  will  be  made  available  to 
the  colleges  in  the  amount  of  $1,500  to  $2,000  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  correspondence  course  relating  to 
police  sciences.   Priority  for  funding  larger  grants  will  be 
given  to  schools  who  do  not  have  a  full-time  director  and 
complimentary  staff. 
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BUDGET 

LEAA  State/Local 

Part  C  Support  $  50,000  $  18,000 

Part  E  Support  -0-  -0- 

Program  Total       $  50,000  $  18,000 
Prior  Funding            $  85,000 

EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

In  1970,  $35,000  was  provided  for  Montana  State  University 

to  assist  in  establishing  a  complete  police  science  program. 

This  included  the  hiring  of  a  full-time  director  and  staff. 

In  1971  an  additional  $35,000  was  provided  to  Montana  State 

University  to  expand  and  continue  the  original  police  science 

program.   The  University  shows  an  enrollment  of  over  80  students 

in  this  program,  indicating  that  the  original  program  was  a 

success.   The  legislature  in  1973  should  have  justification 

for  providing  an  adequate  budget  to  undertake  this  program  as  a 

state  project. 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-5 

Police    and    Corrections    Practical    Experience    Program 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  offer  students  of 
criminal  justice  an  opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  the  field  of  their  endeavor.   Local  units  of  government  will 
be  seeking  funding  assistance  for  the  employment  of  20  to  25 
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college  students.   In  all  cases  the  placement  of  students  must 
be  coordinated  between  the  local  law  enforcement  agency  and  the 
college  involved  so  that  the  college  can  insure  that  classroom 
aspects  of  the  program  are  fully  covered. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  state  planning  agency  working  in  conjunction  with 
colleges  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  will  develop  a 
program  for  implementation  and  continuation  of  the  practical 
experience  program.   Colleges  will  be  required  to  insure  that 
the  students  involved  are  criminal  justice  students. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Approximately  ten  subgrants  are  anticipated  to  be  made 
to  various  criminal  justice  agencies  in  a  coordinated  effort 
with  the  college  for  job  placement  of  the  20  to  25  college 
students.   The  only  students  that  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  through  this  program  are  those  who  are  enrolled  in 
a  college  as  a  police  science  major,  or  other  related  major. 


BUDGET 


LEAA  State/Local 

Part  C  Support          $  20,000  $   6,800 

Part  E  Support              -0-  -0- 

Program  Total      $  20,000  $   6,800 
Prior  Funding          $  25,000 
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EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

During  the  early  stages  of  this  program  in  1971,  various 
criminal  justice  agencies  were  reluctant  to  employ  these 
students  on  a  part-time  basis  under  the  assumption  that  they 
would  spend  most  of  their  time  training  the  individual  and 
reap  no  benefit  from  the  employment.   However,  those  agencies 
who  did  hire  these  students  in  coordination  with  the  colleges 
and  universities  found  that  the  program  was  valuable.   In  most 
cases,  the  students  filled  minor  gaps  within  a  department  and 
served  as  valuable  resource  personnel.   In  1971,  20  students 
were  placed  in  various  agencies  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
departments  and  colleges  that  took  advantage  of  this  program 
are  most  anxious  to  expand  the  same  for  the  coming  year. 
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B.   PREVENTION  OF  CRIME 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  B-1 


Alcohol ,    Narcotics    and   Drug   Abuse    Education, 
Rehabilitation    and    Control 


OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  (1)  develop  a  uniform 
statewide  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  program,  (2)  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  illegal  and  abusive  usage  constitutes  a  law 
enforcement  problem  and  determine  the  people  affected  by  such 
abuse,  and  (3)  to  develop  meaningful  programs  for  prevention, 
control,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

A  coordinated  program  shall  be  developed  primarily  through 
a  process  of  review  and  evaluation  of  existing  and  new  programs 
and  activities  of  state  and  local  agencies  in  regard  to  the  use 
and  abuse  of  alcohol  and  dangerous  drugs  in  Montana.   Specific 
activities  planned  for  which  funding  may  be  requested  include 
the  continued  support  of  the  Montana  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence 
Commission  and  funding  for  programs  planned  and  developed  by 
said  Commission. 

Since  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence  Commission  is  charged 
by  law  as  the  coordinating  body  for  these  types  of  programs,  all 
applications  received  for  funding  assistance  by  the  Governor's 
Crime  Control  Commission  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Dependence  Commission  for  their  review  and  recommenda- 
tions prior  to  funding. 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

A  subgrant  shall  be  made  available  to  a  state  agency  for 
the  administration  and  coordination  of  statewide  alcohol  and 
drug  programs.   Said  subgrant  shall  not  exceed  $20,000.   Funding 
will  be  available  to  law  enforcement  agencies  for  equipment  and 
narcotics  identification  kits.   Approximately  25  subgrants  are 
anticipated  from  units  of  local  government  for  the  purchase 
of  drug  analysis  kits.   These  subgrants  will  range  between 
$100  and  $500. 

Major  consideration  will  be  given  to  subgrants  which 
relate  to  the  correctional  aspects  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs.   In  part,  this  may  mean  that  applications  will  be 
funded  for  continuation  of  programs  initiated  during  1971  under 
the  name  of  half-way  houses  or  for  community  correctional 
centers.   New  applications  will  be  considered  from  units  of 
local  government  for  the  funding  of  community  based  alcohol 
and  drug  rehabilitation  centers.   Subgrants  within  this  area 
will  range  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  each. 

BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 
$100,000 
-0- 


$100,000 
$110,000 


State/Local 

$  35,000 

-0- 

$  35,000 
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EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  objective  as  established  by  the  Governor's  Crime 

Control  Commission  for  1971  has  been  accomplished.   The 

activities  performed  between  the  Governor's  Crime  Control 

Commission  and  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Commission  during  1971 

brought  about,  at  least  in  part,  the  coordination  of  existing 

programs  . 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  B-2 

Special    Educational    Facility    -    Canine    Training 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  was  to  build  a  dog  training 
facility  to  train  50  to  75  police  dogs  and  handlers  each  year. 
This  objective  has  been  meet. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Funding  was  requested  and  the  objectives  above  were  met. 
A  unit  of  local  government  was  funded  on  an  appropriate  matching 
ratio  for  the  construction  of  the  facility  which  shall  be  oper- 
ated as  a  statewide  canine  training  center.   Through  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission 
and  the  unit  of  local  government,  the  appropriate  program  was 
developed  and  the  initial  administration  established  for  imple- 
mentation of  this  program. 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

During  1972  no  additional  subgrants  are  anticipated  under 
this  particular  program. 


BUDGET 


Prior  Funding 


$48,231 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Construction  of  the  facility  is  presently  underway.   The 
training  that  will  be  offered  in  the  new  facility  will  require 
separate  evaluation  within  the  next  two  years. 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  B-3 

Prevention    of   Crime    Study 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  prevent  and  ultimately 
reduce  the  crime  of  burglary  by  50%  within  a  specific  community 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  will  be  requested 
include  various  prevention  programs  including  those  programs 
that  might  be  classified  within  the  category  of  apprehension 
and  detection.   The  state  planning  agency  has  never  formally 
established  a  quantified  goal  in  the  terms  of  crime  rates, 
thus  the  type  of  activities  to  be  funded  will  create  a  test 
bed  for  the  development  of  new  and  innovative  approaches  to 
the  prevention  of  crime.   It  is  also  anticipated  that  such 
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a  program  will  allow  the  development  of  good  anaytical  tech- 
niques and  monitoring  procedures. 

Projects  that  will  be  funded  under  this  program  will  be 
screened  by  a  local  committee  created  for  such  purpose. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Several  subgrants,  not  exceeding  $75,000  will  be  awarded 
to  a  local  police  agency  to  implement  projects  directly 
related  to  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  the  crime  of 
burglary. 


BUDGET 


LEAA  State/Local 


Part  C  Support  $  75,000  $  25,000 

Part  E  Support  -0-  ^0^ 

Program  Total  $  75,000  $  25,000 

Prior  Funding  $  -0- 
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C.   PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  C-1 

Local   Alternatives    to   Incarceration   and 
Institutionalization 


OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  the  juvenile 
justice  system  with  alternatives  to  institutionalization  and 
incarceration.   The  primary  emphasis  will  be  the  development 
of  community-based  foster  care  programs. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  two  foster  home  coordination  programs  funded  last 
year  will  be  supported  at  approximately  75%  of  the  original 
grant.   In  addition,  more  foster  home  coordination  and  supple- 
mentation programs  will  be  developed. 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include 
continuation  of  four  group  home  facilities  and  the  implementation 
of  two  additional  group  homes.   This  will  provide  alternatives 
to  incarceration  for  50  to  60  juveniles.   All  group  home 
facilities  funded  with  LEAA  monies  will  be  coordinated  through 
a  unit  of  state  government,  and  must  comply  with  the  District 
Youth  Guidance  Home  Legislation  (H.B.  497). 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  to  four  subgrants,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  $120,000 
will  be  awarded  to  that  unit  of  state  government  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  implementing  the  District  Youth  Guidance 
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Home  Legislation.   This  money  will  then  be  disbursed  to  local 
projects  to  implement  and  maintain  group  home  facilities  which 
are  in  compliance  with  the  District  Youth  Guidance  Home  Legis- 
1 ati  on . 

Two  continuation  subgrants  not  exceeding  $9,000  or  approxi 
mately  75%  of  the  original  grant,  which  ever  is  less,  will  be 
awarded  to  local  juvenile  courts  for  the  development  of  foster 
care  programs. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 
$140,000 

10.000 
$150,000 
$120,000 


State/Local 
$  46,666 
3,334 

$  50,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Due  to  late  funding  in  FY  71  for  the  establishment  of 

three  group  home  facilities,  evaluation  of  these  projects  at 

this  time  is  not  feasible.   Three  subgrants  were  awarded  to 

assist  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  establishment  of  foster  home 

programs.   Reports  indicate  the  reduction  of  the  institutional 

commitment  rates  in  both  judicial  districts  served  by  these 

projects . 

*********** 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  C-2 

Manpower   Assistanae 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  additional 
manpower  to  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  those  resources 
serving  that  system. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  the 
development  and  continuation  of  programs  designed  to  coordinate 
existing  youth  services  and  to  develop  new  programs  where 
serious  deficiencies  exist.   Funds  will  also  be  available  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  local  volunteer  programs. 
Statewide  technical  assistance  for  the  development,  establish- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  volunteer  programs  will  receive 
continued  support. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Two  subgrants,  each  not  exceeding  $22,000,  will  be  awarded 
to  a  county  criminal  justice  agency  to  assist  youth  service 
development  and  coordination  programs. 

Three  to  six  projects  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $6,000  will 
be  funded  to  juvenile  courts  to  develop  and  maintain  court 
volunteer  programs  within  local  communities. 

One  subgrant  not  to  exceed  $22,000  will  be  awarded  to  a 
non  profit  organization  to  assure  statewide  availability  of 
technical  assistance  for  local  volunteer  programs. 
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BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$  75,000 

-0- 

$  75,000 

$  28,000 


State/Local 
$  25,000 
-0- 
$  25,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Due  to  an  extension  of  the  original  subgrant,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention 
project  was  not  necessary.   This  project  did  achieve  basic 
coordination  of  existing  youth  services  for  the  development  of 
youth  programs  during  its  initial  stages.   Establishment  of  a 
youth  service  bureau  which  coordinates  community  services  in 
regard  to  specific  clients  was  initiated,  but,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  project,  evaluation  is  premature.   Both  projects 
will  be  subject  to  evaluation  by  the  end  of  1972. 

The  supplemental  manpower  objective  was  met  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  court  volunteer  programs.   Interest  in  volunteer 
programs  has  spread  throughout  the  juvenile  justice  system 
through  the  technical  assistance  offered  by  an  FY  70  subgrant 
and  FY  71  extension. 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  C-3 

Training    and    Education 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  additional 

training  and  training  aids  to  those  persons  involved  in  the 
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rehabilitation  of  the  court-identified  youth,  in  order  to 
increase  the  juvenile  worker's  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
the  further  involvement  of  youth  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system.   This  program  will  also  create  a  greater  consis- 
tency throughout  the  state  in  the  manner  in  which  the  juvenile 
courts  handle  juvenile  cases. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  available  include 
the  development  of  an  in-service  training  program  offered  to 
juvenile  workers  on  a  regional  basis  and  to  provide  training 
aids  for  such  purposes.   The  second  phase  of  this  program  is 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  series  of  juvenile  judge 
and  correctional  personnel  seminars  designed  to  increase  the 
consistency  of  juvenile  court  dispositions  regarding  juvenile 
offenders.   The  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  in  Bozeman  will 
be  utilized  whenever  possible, 

SUB6RANT  DATA 

Two  subgrants  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $4,000  will  be 
awarded  to  develop  regional  in-service  training  projects  and 
to  provide  training  aids  for  such  projects.   Eligible  appli- 
cants will  be  juvenile  courts  and  local  police  departments. 
One  subgrant  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $4,000  will  be  awarded 
to  a  local  criminal  justice  agency  to  develop  a  series  of 
juvenile  judges  and  correctional  personnel  seminars. 
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BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 
$   7,500 
-0- 


$   7,500 
$   8,000 


State/Local 
$   2,500 
-0- 
$   2,500 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Due  to  late  requests  and  lack  of  initiative  in  this 

program,  the  objective  was  not  fulfilled.   Subgrants  funded 

under  this  program  have  not  been  evaluated. 

*********** 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  C-4 

Additional    Youth    Services 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  additional 
resources  to  the  juvenile  justice  system  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  youths  referred  to  the  juvenile  court. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include 
the  development  of  a  program  whereby  psychological  evaluation 
services  can  be  obtained  more  readily  by  the  juvenile  justice 
system. 

Funds  are  requested  for  projects  that  will  promote  the 
use  of  intensive  group  counseling  in  the  rehabilitation  process 
of  the  juvenile  court, 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  or  two  subgrants  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  will 
be  awarded  to  consultants  to  provide  psychological  evaluation 
services  for  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

One  to  three  subgrants  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  will 
be  awarded  to  the  juvenile  courts  for  development  of  intensive 
group  counseling  projects. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$  12:, 000 

-0- 

$  12,000 

$  14,000 


State/Local 
$   4,000 
-0- 
$   4,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Subgrants  were  awarded  to  provide  community  youth  programs 
which  included  recreation  programs  for  both  non-delinquent  and 
delinquent  youth,  an  outward  bound  program  designed  to  establish 
rapport  and  understanding  between  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
young  offenders,  and  an  intensive  group  counseling  situation 
involving  probation  officers  and  hard  core  young  offenders  in 
a  catalytic  camping  environment.   These  projects  met  their 
individual  objectives  as  well  as  the  primary  objective  of  this 
program.   Education  of  the  general  public  and  community  aware- 
ness was  not  attempted  through  the  FY  71  subgranting  process 
and,  therefore,  the  secondary  objective  was  not  accomplished. 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  C-5 

Juvenile    CorvectionaZ    Institutions 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  improve  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  committed  juvenile  delinquent  within  Montana's 
three  juvenile  correctional  institutions  and  within  the  Division 
of  Aftercare. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Emphasis  will  be  upon  improving  those  areas  of  rehabili- 
tation which  are  most  susceptible  to  failure,  i.e.,  such  as 
academic  adjustment,  self-image  rehabilitation,  and  adjustment. 
Projects  will  include  activities  to  improve  the  academic  adjust- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  delinquents  within  the  institutions 
or  aftercare  and  assistance  in  rehabilitating  the  institutional 
residents'  self-image  through  physical  or  mental  improvements. 
Funding  will  also  be  requested  to  establish  a  pre-release 
"half-way  house"  on  the  institutional  grounds  to  simulate  the 
environment  to  which  the  juvenile  will  return.   Behavior 
modification  projects  will  be  considered  for  funding  and  will 
emphasize  expedient  adjustment  and  early  release. 

The  second  phase  of  this  program  will  be  to  provide  staff 
training  and  development  involving  the  staffs  of  the  juvenile 
correctional  institutions  and  the  Division  of  Aftercare. 
Basic  orientation,  continuous  in-service  training,  and  new 
managerial  and  rehabilitation  operations  development  will  be 
emphasized.   Funding  will  be  available  for  in-state  and  out-of- 
state  seminars,  training  sessions,  and  on-sight  visits. 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  to  four  subgrants  not  to  exceed  $13,000  will  provide 
activities  to  improve  the  academic  adjustment  and  rehabilitation 
of  juvenile  delinquents  within  the  juvenile  correctional  insti- 
tutions or  aftercare. 

One  to  four  subgrants  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $7,000  will 
be  awarded  to  improve  self-image  rehabilitation  within  the 
juvenile  institutions  or  aftercare. 

One  or  two  subgrants  not  to  exceed  $21,000  will  be  awarded 
to  provide  a  simulated  post-release  environment,  such  as  a 
"half-way  house."   Eligible  subgrantees  will  be  the  juvenile 
insti  tuti  ons . 

One  subgrant  not  to  exceed  $5000  will  initiate  a  behavior 
modification  project  within  the  institutional  rehabilitative 
process  to  provide  more  expedient  adjustment  to  socially 
acceptable  behavior. 

Four  to  six  subgrants  will  be  awarded  to  assist  in  basic 
orientation,  continuous  in-service  training,  and  new  management 
and  rehabilitative  operations  training  for  125  staff  members  at 
Pine  Hills  School,  Mountain  View  School,  Swan  River  Youth  Forest 
Camp,  and  the  Division  of  Aftercare.   These  subgrants  will  not 
exceed  the  total  of  $8,500. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$  50,000 

-0- 

$  50,000 

$     -0- 
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State/Local 
$  20,000 
-0- 
$  20,000 


D.   IMPROVEMENT  OF  DETECTION  &  APPREHENSION  OF  CFUMINALS 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-1 

Upgrading    Law   Enforaement    Communications 

OBJECTIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  speed, 
efficiency  and  quality  of  criminal  justice  communications 
which  includes  the  establishment,  development  and  operation 
of  a  fully  integrated  statewide  radio  communications  system. 
It  is  expected  that  the  system  will  form  the  basis  for  several 
inter-related  programs  in  the  coming  years.   Basic  to  the 
objective  is  the  plan  to  upgrade  and  standardize  radio  equip- 
ment for  law  enforcement  agencies  and  to  establish  local, 
inter-local,  regional  and  statewide  communications  systems 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  primary  implementation  of  the  general  communications 
program  is  outlined  in  a  comprehensive  communications  plan. 
A  number  of  years  will  be  required  to  bring  all  radio  systems 
into  line  with  the  plan.   The  second  phase  of  this  program 
involves  technical  assistance  for  upgrading  basic  equipment 
in  major  communication  centers  throughout  Montana.   At  present, 
funds  are  available  to  upgrade  mobile  communications  facilities, 
base  stations  and  repeater  sites  to  eliminate  "dead  spots"  and 
provide  blanket  police  radio  coverage  24  hours  a  day.   In  all 
cases,  communications  equipment  will  only  be  funded  when  they 
are  compatible  with  the  comprehensive  plan. 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

Thirty  to  fifty  subgrants  will  be  made  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  amounts  up  to  $1,500  for  the  purchase  of  mobile 
radio  equipment  and  handie-talkies.   Four  or  five  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  be  eligible  to  receive  subgrants  up  to 
$5,000  for  upgrading  of  base  stations,  and  one  or  two  subgrants 
of  up  to  $20,000  will  be  made  available  to  law  enforcement  for 
a  large  scale  conversion  to  a  total  dispatch  facility  and 
fixed  radio  station.   State  law  enforcement  agencies  will  fall 
under  the  same  general  dollar  limitation  for  mobile  communi- 
cations with  one  larger  grant  being  made  available  for  a 
total  dispatch  facility  for  a  state  agency  in  need  of  such 
improvements . 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$155,000 

-0- 

$155,000 

$310,000 


State/Local 
$  52,000 
-0- 
$  52,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  1970  and  1971  objective  was  to  increase  the  speed, 
efficiency  and  quality  of  criminal  justice  communications.   This 
objective  is  classified  as  50%  accomplished  in  terms  of  improved 
and  updated  equipment  levels.   Viewing  the  initial  stages  of 
implementation  as  the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most 
difficult,  the  percentage  of  accomplishment  could  be  increased 
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considerably.   Local  involvement  and  support  for  the  overall 

program  is  most  promising  and  places  the  program  well  ahead  of 

schedul e . 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-2 

Montana    Law   Enfovaement    Teletype    System 

OBJECTIVE 

The  primary  objective  is  to  maintain  and  expand  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System,  which  provides  a 
communications  between  various  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  National  LETS  system.   This  system  is 
closely  integrated  with  and  complimentary  to  Montana's  radio 
project  (D-1  above) . 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  may  be  requested 
include  the  financial  assistance  to  maintain  the  Montana  LETS 
at  its  present  level  of  service  to  38  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  state.   Upgrading  and  expansion  of  the  system 
has  been  made  possible  by  financial  assistance  from  the  Crime 
Control  Commission  allowing  user  costs  to  remain  nominal.   It 
is  contemplated  that  the  system  will  be  expanded  to  include 
additional  stations.   Assistance  will  be  available  to  local 
units  of  government  for  the  installation  of  the  appropriate 
equi  pment . 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant,  not  to  exceed  $150,000  will  be  made  to  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Communications  Center,  Office  of 
Attorney  General,  for  maintenance,  expansion  and  payment  of 
1 ocal  costs  . 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$150,000 

-0- 

$150,000 

$238,000 


State/Local 
$  50,000 
-0- 
$  50,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  objective  in  the  past  has  been  to  maintain  and  expand 

the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System.   Since  the  system 

has  been  maintained  and  improved,  a  success  factor  has  been 

reached.   Legislative  assistance  during  1973  may  provide  the 

necessary  additional  financial  assistance  required  for  expansion 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-3 

Equipment   Assistance 

OBJECTIVE 

The  primary  objective  is  to  upgrade  the  equipment  levels 
of  law  enforcement  in  an  effort  to   improve  their  ability  to 
detect  and  apprehend  criminals  effectively. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Careful  consideration  of  the  costs  involved  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  purchase  of  any  equipment  will  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  overall  program.   General  specifications 
will  be  developed  for  the  standardization  of  certain  types  of 
equipment  which  will  promote  the  general  economy  and  provide 
intelligent  and  knowledgeable  use  of  the  equipment  by  all  law 
enforcement  officers.   Funding  assistance  may  only  be  requested 
for  equipment  based  on  need  and  not  equipment  which  may  be 
classified  as  the  responsibility  of  local  government. 

A  good  share  of  the  funding  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
will  be  done  through  the  five  regional  advisory  councils  in 
the  state.   The  SPA  has  found  this  responsibility  breathes  life 
into  regional  council  functions  and  encourages  responsive  plan- 
ning input  from  them.   The  state  planning  agency  will  provide 
technical  assistance  during  the  planning  phase,  however,  it 
will  still  be  encumbent  upon  the  regional  advisory  councils 
to  submit  a  written  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  their 
region.   Thus,  the  regional  advisory  councils  will  develop 
a  listing  of  needs  in  each  particular  region  and  they  will 
be  required  to  fund  equipment  purchases  on  the  basis  of  ttiese 
needs.   Preliminary  guidelines  have  been  established  by  the 
state  planning  agency. 

State  law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  funded  through  the 
state  planning  agency  in  the  same  manner  that  funding  is  handled 
through  their  regional  advisory  council.   An  informal  plan  will 
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be  developed  by  the  state  planning  agency  showing  the  needs  of 
the  state  law  enforcement  agencies  for  equipment  purchases  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  program. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  grant  for  equipment  not  to  exceed 
$23,000  will  be  made  to  each  of  the  five  state  regional  advisory 
councils  following  submission  and  approval  of  an  equipment 
expenditure  plan.   Approximately  20  grants  will  be  awarded  to 
local  and  state  law  enforcement  agencies  directly  by  the 
Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission.   The  total  amount  of  the 
grants  that  will  be  made  to  state  government  shall  not  exceed 
$23,000. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$  138,000 

-0- 

$  138,000 

$  125,000 


State/Local 
$  46,000 
-0- 

$  46,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Equipment  levels  of  law  enforcement  and  other  criminal 
justice  agencies  have  been  improved  considerably  over  the  past 
few  years.   Prior  to  the  availability  of  federal  assistance  it 
is  estimated  that  local  law  enforcement  was  about  90%  deficient 
in  basic  enforcement  equipment.   Better  than  half  of  this  problem 
has  been  overcome.   The  objective  of  this  program  is  being 
accompl ished . 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-4 

State    Mediaal    Examiner    and   Forensic    Laboratory 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  is  to  establish  a  State  Forensic  Laboratory 
and  Medical  Examiner  to  provide  all  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  necessary  laboratory  services,  and  in 
conjunction,  to  provide  the  services  of  a  state  medical  examiner 
to  assist  in  and  coordinate  coroner  investigations. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Forensic  Laboratory  will  be  an  operational  unit  and 
will  handle  all  crime  related  evidence  submitted  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  prosecutors.   It  will  provide  scientific 
ev  idence  analysi  s . 

In  order  to  reach  the  objective,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  a  laboratory  facility,  provide  a  staff  to  operate  same, 
and  hire  a  full-time  director.   The  director  may  either  be  a 
criminalist  or  a  forensic  pathologist.   This  action  year  will 
be  devoted  primarily  to  planning  the  construction  phase,  estab- 
lishing basic  qualification  for  staff  and  enacting  required 
legislation. 

Activities  for  which  funding  may  be  requested  include  the 
architectural  studies  and  plans. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant  shall  be  made  to  the  state  planning  agency 
for  the  minor  expenses  of  the  Medical  Examiner  and  Forensic 
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Laboratory  Task  Force  which  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  the  overall  program. 


BUDGET 


LEAA 


$ 

3,500 

-0- 

$ 

3,500 

$ 

2,000 

State/Local 
$   1,500 
-0- 
$   1,500 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Fundi  ng 

EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  1971  objective  set  for  this  program  was  not  accomplished 

because  the  legislature  did  not  pass  necessary  legislation. 

********  ik** 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-5 


Increased   Apprehension    and   Detection    of  Drug    Sellers 
and    Other   Felons 


OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  develop  flexibility 
in  the  various  special  police  teams;  to  increase  the  apprehen- 
sion of  drug  sellers  and  other  felons. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  for  which  funding  may  be  requested  include  the 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  encountered  when  special  law 
enforcement  teams  travel  from  one  location  to  another.   Many 
of  our  larger  communities  have  undercover  drug  teams  which 
begin  to  lose  their  effectiveness  because  team  members  become 
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known  locally.   These  highly  trained  men  are  still  able  to 
function  efficiently  in  other  communities.   A  second  proposal 
is  to  develop  highly  specialized  officers  who,  upon  request, 
will  be  available  to  other  local  units  of  government  to  assist 
investigation  into  major  felony  cases. 

Other  activities  planned  include  the  continued  funding  of 
a  regional  team  established  during  the  first  part  of  1971.   The 
commission  will  fund  this  unit  until  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1973.   The  county  and  city  involved  in  the  primary  group  should 
be  able  to  meet  their  fiscal  responsibility  for  the  local  portion 
of  the  project. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Local  police  agencies  will  be  eligible  to  receive  assis- 
tance to  defray  the  costs  of  per  diem  and  mileage  in  transporting 
highly  skilled  law  enforcement  teams  to  various  parts  of  the 
state.   The  teams  may  be  composed  of  local,  i nter-juri sdictional 
or  multi-county  law  enforcement  agencies. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 


$ 

40,000 

-0- 

$ 

40,000 

$ 

25,000 

State/Local 
$  15,000 
-0- 
$  15,000 
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EVALUATION 

Program  D-5  in  1971  was  classified  as  the  "Mul ti -County 
Assistance  Program".   The  71  program  was  aimed  primarily  at 
the  anti -bal 1 i Stic  missile  impact  area  which  the  north  central 
part  of  the  state  was  facing.   However,  due  to  lack  of  avail- 
able local  matching  funds  the  program  was  not  implemented, 
thus,  the  objectives  were  not  accomplished. 
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E.   IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROSECUTION  &  COURT  ACTIVITIES 

&  LAW  REFORM 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  E-1 

Law    Student    Intern    Program 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  two-fold.   First,  it  is 
intended  to  provide  additional  manpower  to  various  segments  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  and;  second,  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  law  students  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the 
area  of  how  the  practice  of  law  relates  to  law  enforcement, 
prosecution,  defense  and  corrections. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

A  criminal  justice  system  summer  internship  program  for 
junior  and  senior  law  students  will  be  inaugurated  to  help 
the  students  become  familiar  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Many  young  lawyers  in  Montana  are  elected  to  the  office 
of  county  attorney  or  are  hired  by  county  attorneys  soon  after 
graduation  from  law  school.   These  lawyers  have  no  prosecution 
experience.   This  program  will  create  opportunities  for  law 
students  to  experience  criminal  procedures  and  trials.   Under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  county  attorney,  they  will 
experience  actual  trial  work,  investigation,  review  complaints, 
interview  witnesses  and  make  recommendations  to  their  super- 
visors.  They  will  appear  in  justice  court  under  the  supervision 
of  a  staff  member  and  as  observers  in  district  court. 

Law  students  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  work  the 
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summer  months  with  major  police,  sheriffs,  and  corrections 
departments  in  Montana.   Inter-system  training  is  needed  to 
develop  mutual  understanding  and  respect  between  the  various 
disciplines  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  one  subgrant  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  in  federal  monies  to  be  requested  by  the  Montana 
State  University  Law  School  for  the  employment  of  15  to  20 
senior  interns.   The  State  of  Montana,  the  office  of  the  County 
Attorney  and  police  and  sheriff  departments  will  be  eligible 
to  request  student  manpower.   As  a  special  requirement,  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  those  eligible  grantees  who  have  the 
time,  personnel  and  necessary  resources  to  initiate  and  sustain 
project  activities. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$  30,000 

-0- 

$  30,000 

$  16,661 


State/Local 
$  10,000 
-0- 

$  10,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

From  an  evaluation  standpoint,  the  1971  program  is  success' 
ful  .   The  primary  objective  in  71  was  to  place  law  students 
in  criminal  justice  agencies  and  to  measure  the  effect.   The 
response  from  the  employers  involved  in  the  initial  program 
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was  most  favorable.   All  participants  desire  to  continue  the 

program  during  the  coming  year. 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  E-2 

Prosecution    Training 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  for  this  program  is  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive training  program  for  county  attorneys  and  their 
assistants. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

One  of  the  activities  being  planned  for  which  funding  may 
be  requested  is  the  development  of  a  National  District  Attorney's 
Association  School  for  Prosecutors  to  be  held  in  the  State  of 
Montana.   This  school  would  be  held  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  state  and  would  be  made  available  to  all  county  attorneys 
and  assistant  county  attorneys.   A  second  possibility  is  the 
development  of  two  to  five  regional  schools  for  prosecutors. 

Other  activities  planned  for  which  funding  will  be  requested 
is  the  attendance  of  out-of-state  educational  programs  for 
prosecutors.   Experience  indicates  that  the  curriculum  of  new 
schools  must  be  reviewed  prior  to  any  funding  assistance  to 
insure  that  the  training  relates  directly  to  criminal  procedure 
and  prosecution. 

In  order  to  provide  continuing  education  to  county  attorneys 
the  State  Supreme  Court  proposes  to  publish  a  manual  of  advanced 
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information  on  criminal  law.   This  manual  will  be  made  available 
to  all  prosecutors,  assistant  prosecutors  and  district  judges 
in  the  State  of  Montana. 


SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant  will  be  made  available  to  the  County  Attorney's 
Association  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  statewide  NDAA  educational  program  or  the  deve- 
lopment of  up  to  five  regional  schools  for  prosecutors.   Several 
small  subgrants  are  anticipated  to  be  made  to  county  attorneys 
or  assistant  county  attorneys  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
out-of-state  schools. 

One  subgrant  in  the  amount  of  $4,000  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  to  assist  in  developing  and  printing 
of  a  criminal  procedure  and  law  manual. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$  24,000 

-0- 

$  24,000 

$  29,016 


State/Local 
$  8,000 
-0- 
$   8,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Several  of  Montana's  prosecutors  attended  out-of-state 
schools  during  1971.   These  schools  were  found  to  be  quite 
valuable  in  providing  improvement  to  the  office  of  County 
Attorney.   One  of  the  developments  from  this  program  was  the 
establishment  of  a  list  of  schools  that  would  be  valuable  to 
prosecutors . 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  E-3 

Lower    Court    Improvement 

OBJECTIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  training  programs  for  elected  justices  of  the  peace 
and  municipal  court  judges. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Regional  training  seminars  or  workshops  will  be  conducted 
for  encumbent  and  newly  elected  justices  of  the  peace  and 
police  magistrates  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  cases  coming 
before  them  in  a  knowledgeable,  dignified  and  consistent  manner 
They  will  receive  intensive  training  in  basic  courtroom  decorum 
These  programs  will  be  modeled  after  the  training  programs  for 
lower  court  justices  that  were  held  last  year  in  various  parts 
of  the  state. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  that  three  or  four 
subgrants  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  will  be  requested  by 
justices  of  the  peace  for  two  to  three  day  regional  seminars  or 
workshops  for  lower  court  judges.   The  number  of  participants 
for  each  program  should  not  be  less  than  20  nor  more  than  40. 

BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 


LEAA 

Sta 

$ 

te/Local 

$ 

5,000 

1  ,800 

-0- 

-0- 

$ 

5,000 

$ 

1  ,800 
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Prior  Funding 


$   6,166 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  response  received  from  the  judges  after  attending 
the  seminars  held  last  year  indicates  that  they  recognize  a 
training  need.   They  have  requested  additional  training,  both 
for  the  basic  courses  as  previously  held,  and  advanced  pro- 
grams delving  into  other  areas  concerning  their  courts.   A 
complete  evaluation  of  the  on-going  program  has  not  been 
completed  due  to  the  possible  restructuring  of  the  entire 
court  system  this  coming  year  in  a  Constitutional  Convention 
wherein  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Montana  will  be 

revi  sed . 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  E-4 

District    Court    Judges   and   Court    Personnel    Training 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  a  training 
opportunity  for  district  court  judges  and  personnel  attached 
to  the  court. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

One  of  the  primary  activities  for  which  funding  may  be 
requested  will  be  for  out-of-state  schools  such  as  those  spon- 
sored by  the  National  College  of  State  Trial  Judges.   Another 
possible  activity  may  be  the  development  of  workshops  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  which  would  be  sponsored  by  the 
District  Court  Judges. 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  five  subgrants  from 
District  Court  Judges  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  to  attend 
training  centers  outside  of  the  State  of  Montana.   District 
court  judges  would  also  be  eligible  to  sponsor  a  regional  work- 
shop for  court  personnel  and  could  apply  for  a  grant  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  for  this  purpose. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

Sta 

te/Local 

$ 

5,500 

$ 

1  ,850 

-0- 

-0- 

$ 

5,500 

$ 

1  ,850 

$ 

5,000 

EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

In  1971  the  primary  objective  of  this  program  was  to 
open  the  training  possibilities  for  district  court  judges. 
Several  of  the  judges  attended  out-of-state  training  sessions 
and  appeared  to  bring  back  with  them  extended  knowledge  of 
criminal  law  and  the  criminal  justice  system.   There  were  so 
few  judges  who  took  advantage  of  this  program  last  year  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  true  benefit  to  the  overall 
court  structure.   Most  certainly  there  is  benefit  on  an 
i  ndi vidual  basi  s . 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  E-5 

District    Court    Manpower   Program 

OBJECTIVE 

This  is  a  pilot  program  the  objective  of  which  is  to 
measure  the  long-range  needs  of  Montana's  judicial  system  for 
administrative  personnel . 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  need  in  the  future  for  administrative  personnel  to 
serve  Montana's  judicial  system  must  be  determined  by  an 
in-depth  look  at  past  case  loadand  trial  time  in  each  of  the 
eighteen  judicial  districts.   Necessarily,  this  study  will 
include  both  civil  and  criminal  matters,  as  well  as  juvenile 
proceedings,  since  each  of  these  types  of  cases  impact  upon 
the  time  available  to  a  judge. 

The  existence  of,  or  lack  of,  information  systems,  records 
and  reporting  techniques  will  also  be  considered. 

The  study  will  be  accomplished  by  on-site  visits  and 
interviews  with  Montana's  28  district  court  judges  and  other 
court  personnel . 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  one  subgrant  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  in  federal  money  to  be  requested  by  the  First 
Judicial  District  through  the  County  of  Lewis  and  Clark  for  the 
employment  and  costs  of  the  program. 
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BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 
$  30,000 

-0- 
$  30,000 

-0- 


State/Local 
$  10,000 
-0- 
$  10,000 
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F.   INCREASE  IN  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CORRECTION  &  REHABILITATION 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  F-1 

Adult   Probation    and   Parole    Services    Improvement 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  is  to  provide  additional  training  and 
corollary  resources  caused  by  extensive  use  of  probation  by 
the  courts,  and  increased  practice  of  releasing  "good  risk" 
inmates  from  the  state  prison.   The  ultimate  goal  is  to  reduce 
probation-parole  officer  case  loads. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  present  case  load  and  the  investigation  requirements 
demanded  of  adult  probation  and  parole  officers  prevents  them 
from  doing  an  adequate  job.   A  sound  volunteer  program  should 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  case  load  problem  now  existing. 
Volunteers  will  receive  formal  training  and  supervision.   It 
is  anticipated  that  a  one-to-one  volunteer-to-parolee  ratio 
will  be  reached  within  five  years.   The  program  will  be 
evaluated  from  time  to  time  to  determine  effectiveness  and 
necessary  changes  in  the  methods  of  operation  and  appropriate 
degrees  of  volunteer  responsibility.   One  of  the  key  factors 
in  the  volunteer  program  will  be  the  development  of  a  training 
base  for  the  existing  parole  officers. 

Another  activity  for  which  funding  may  be  requested  is  the 
continuation  of  the  1971  Manpower  Assistance  Program.   This 
program  in  1971,  provided  two  female  probation-parole  officers 
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whose  primary  assignment  was  to  work  with  female  parolees  in 
the  State  of  Montana. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  one  subgrant  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Board  of  Pardons  to  implement  the  volunteer  probation 
counselor  program  which  will  ultimately  involve  75  to  100 
volunteers.   Said  grant  shall  range  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 
A  second  subgrant  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Board  of  Pardons  for  the  purpose  of  continuation  of  the 
two  female  officers.   An  additional  $25,000  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Board  of  Pardons  to  develop  and  implement  additional 
projects  specifically  aimed  at  reducing  recidivism  of  felons 
under  their  supervision. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 
$  70,000 

50.000 
$120,000 
$  33,000 


State/Local 
$  24  ,000 
18,000 
$  42,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

1971  objectives  were  only  accomplished  in  part.   The 
statistical  and  evaluative  research  project,  funded  in  71, 
did  not  progress  to  a  point  where  firm  recommendations  can  be 
made.   The  female  probation  officers  have  been  successful. 
The  project  is  deemed  a  success  and  their  jurisdiction  has 
been  expanded. 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  F-2 

Adult    Correations    Improvement    Program 

OBJECTIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  improve  orientation, 
basic  and  in-service  training  for  new  corrections  personnel 
and  to  provide  specialized  training  for  middle-management. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Montana  State  Prison  will  continue  to  improve  the  orien- 
tation and  basic  training  program  for  new  officers  and  will 
expand  their  in-service  training  for  experienced  personnel. 
Throughout  the  calendar  year  1972,  200  to  250  officers  will 
be  involved  in  the  overall  program. 

Montana  State  Prison  began  upgrading  its  correctional 
force  in  the  fall  of  1970  by  providing  a  wel 1 -structured  train- 
ing program.   Currently,  the  improved  orientation  and  basic 
training  programs  meet  institutional  needs.   However,  the 
in-service  training  program,  which  is  follow-up  and  continu- 
ation type  training,  only  meets  the  immediate  institutional 
needs.   Limited  local  funds  are  available  for  the  continuation 
of  the  program;  and,  therefore,  additional  financial  assistance 
is  needed  for  the  coming  year.   The  current  middle-management 
program  has  provided  these  personnel  with  a  broader  base  and 
a  better  understanding  of  penology.   It  has  further  provided 
them  with  an  insight  to  the  problems  encountered  by  many  of 

their  sister  institutions.   Other  management  programs  and 
efforts  to  reduce  recidivism  is  an  activity  planned  for  which 

fundingwillberequired.  -•- 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  that  Montana  State 
Prison  will  request  a  subgrant  not  to  exceed  $45,000  to  expand 
and  improve  their  basic  and  in-service  training  program.   It 
is  also  anticipated  that  the  Montana  State  Prison  will  request 
at  least  $9,000  for  their  middle-management,  inter-institutional 
exchange  training  and  executive  staff  development  program.   An 
additional  $9,000  will  be  made  available  to  the  instutions  to 
implement  additional  staff  development  program. 

BUDGET 

LEAA  State/Local 

Part  C  Support  $  51,000  $  17,600 

Part  E  Support  14.000  4,800 

Program  Total      $  65,000  $  22,400 
Prior  Funding          $  63,000 

EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  establishment  of  a  basic  and  in-service  training 
program  at  the  prison  has  succeeded  in  providing  correctional 
officers  with  more  than  the  recommended  minimum  requirements 
of  correctional  training  per  year.   The  middle- management 
inter-institutional  exchange  program  has  accomplished  the  same 
goal  for  middle  management  personnel. 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  F-3 

Community   Detention   Improvement   Program 

OBJECTIVE 

The  major  objective  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the 
rehabilitative  process  in  the  community.   A  second  objective 
will  be  to  increase  the  security  of  all  sub-standard  jail 
faci 1 i  ties . 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  to  improve  rehabilitation  will  be  directed 
primarily  to  work  release  and  work  furlough  programs  with  the 
possibility  of  developing  other  pre-release  and  post-release 
programs  aimed  at  reforming  those  convicted  of  violating  the 
law.   Requests  are  also  anticipated  (exceeding  available 
funding)  for  assistance  in   renovating  detention  facilities 
at  the  city  and  county  level.   Funding  will  be  provided  for 
improving  security  of  facilities  that  can  document  their 
need  for  such  improvement. 

Other  programs,  not  specifically  mentioned,  will  be 
given  consideration  for  funding  assistance  if  it  is  oriented 
to  corrections  and  the  rehabilitation  of  an  offender.   The 
objective  of  such  a  program  must  be  specific  in  terms  of 
reducing  recidivism. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Five  subgrants  shall  be  made  available  to  county  sheriffs 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  to  implement  new  or  expanded  work 
release  or  work  furlough  programs. 
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Five  to  ten  subgrants  shall  be  made  available  to  county 
sheriffs  for  the  purpose  of  detention  facility  renovation. 
These  subgrants  shall  range  from  $500  to  $5,000. 

One  to  five  subgrants  shall  be  awarded  to  criminal  justice 
agencies  for  the  development  of  programs  aimed  at  the 
reduction  of  recidivism.   The  range  for  the  subgrant  is  $1,000 
to  $10,000.   Programs  exceeding  this  range  will  be  considered, 
but  it  is  required  that  a  detailed  program  proposal  be  submitted 
to  the  state  planning  agency  for  review  and  approval  prior  to 
submitting  an  application. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 
$    -0- 

86.000 
$  86,000 
$  28,126.06 


State/Local 
$    -0- 
28,800 
$  28,800 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  1971  objective  this  program 
could  be  classified  as  a  success.   Several  jail  facilities  in 
Montana  were  improved  to  the  point  where  it  was  at  least 
feasible  to  house  prisoners  in  the  jails.   In  several  cases 
increased  security  measures  were  developed  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  both  the  sheriff's  personnel  and  the  prisoners. 

Funds  were  not  expended  for  the  second  objective,  which 
was  to  develop  consolidated  city-county  jail  facilities; 
however,  through  a  jail  survey  considerable  work  has  been  done 
in  researching  the  feasibility  of  such  projects. 
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G.   REDUCTION  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  G-1 

Organized   Crime   Prevention    Council   Development 

OBJECTIVE 

This  program  is  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  and 
expanding  the  activities  of  the  seven  member  Organized  Crime 
Prevention  Council  previously  formed  by  the  state  planning 
agency.   This  year  the  council  will  direct  its  attention  to 
examining  organized  crime  potential  throughout  the  state, 
and  identifying  the  existing  and  necessary  resources  for  pre- 
venti  on  and  control . 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Montana  Organized  Crime  Prevention  Council  must  first 
develop  a  sense  of  direction  and  purpose  by  becoming  know- 
ledgeable of  organized  criminal  operations  through  participation 
in  the  various  seminars  sponsored  by  LEAA.   When  the  council  has 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  range  of  activities 
of  organized  crime,  they  will  examine  areas  of  potential  activ- 
ity in  Montana,  and  define  the  necessary  human  and  technical 
resources  available  to  meet  the  threat  of  organized  crime. 
The  council  will  then  develop  the  means  to  impart  their  findings 
to  law  enforcement  and  to  criminal  justice  planning. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  one  subgrant  of  $3,500  will  be  made 
to  a  task  force , sel ected  by  the  Crime  Commission,  to  sustain 
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the  activities  of  the  Montana  Organized  Crime  Prevention 
Council.   This  will  finance  the  expenses  of  training,  travel 
and  other  council  activities.   A  county  sheriff  will  be  respons 
ible  for  administering  the  grant. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 
$   3,500 
-0- 
$   3,500 
$  3,000 


State/Local 
$   1,500 
-0- 
$   1,500 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  project  for  1971  is  judged  to  have  not  met  the 
objectives  established  for  it.   The  activities  of  the  council 
which  would  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objective 
were  extremely  limited  and  in  fact  did  not  develop  until  the 
latter  part  of  1971 . 
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H.   PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  RIOTS  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  H-1 

Riot    and    Civil    Disorders    Equipment    Assistance 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  specialized 
equipment  to  law  enforcement  agencies  located  in  areas  with 
a  high  potential  for  civil  disorders. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

No  activities  are  planned  for  which  funding  assistance 
will  be  requested  within  this  particular  program.   Equipment 
assistance  will  be  requested  under  Program  D-3,  "Equipment 
Assi  stance . " 

Other  activities  in  the  planning  stage  are  civil  disorders 
management  training,  and  civil  disorders  and  riot  control  train 
ing  for  line  officers  and  patrolmen.   It  is  anticipated  that 
the  initial  training  in  these  two  areas  will  be  at  the  Montana 
Law  Enforcement  Academy.   The  management  training  program  would 
involve  between  10  to  40  officers,  including  chiefs  of  police 
and  sheriffs.   The  training  for  line  officers  and  patrolmen 
would  involve  20  to  40  men  and  would  be  oriented  primarily  to 
tactical  matters.   This  training,  during  1972,  shall  be  funded 
under  Program  A-1  ,  "Education  &  Training." 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

No  subgrant  shall  be  made  to  agencies  under  this  program. 
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BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

Sta 

$ 

te/Local 

$     -0- 

-0- 

-0- 

$ 

-0- 

$    -0- 

-0- 

$  10,000 

EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  activities  encountered  within  this  program  during 
1971  were  so  closely  tied  in  with  Program  D-3,  "Equipment 
Assistance"  that  the  result  of  the  evaluation  led  to  the  con 
elusion  that  the  funding  assistance  should  be  handled 
concurrently  with  other  equipment  grants.   Therefore,  this 
program  and  category  contain  no  funding  for  1972. 
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I.   IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  1-1 

Police    and    Community    Relations    Improvement    Program 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  involve  at  least  one 
lawman  from  each  county  in  state  and  regional  programs  aimed 
at  improving  his  ability  to  communicate  with  lawmen,  newsmen, 
and  the  general  public. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  may  be  requested 
are: 

1.  The  continued  publication  of  the  "Gunsmoke  Gazette" 
as  an  organ  or  communication  among  lawmen,  legislators,  admin- 
istrators, and  those  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

2.  A  workshop  between  lawmen  and  members  of  the  press 
to  develop  guidelines  for  future  communication  between  the 
two  professions. 

3.  One  or  two  regional  crime  prevention  information 
programs  aimed  at  involving  the  lawman  in  disseminating 
information  on  the  problems  of  crime  prevention  to  the  general 
publ ic . 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant  is  anticipated  to  be  made  to  the  University 
of  Montana,  not  to  exceed  $4,000  to  supervise  the  press-police 
workshop,  and  to  assemble  and  publish  the  guidelines  developed 
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for  that  meeting.   A  subgrant  not  exceeding  $20,000  will  be 
made  to  the  state  planning  agency  for  the  purpose  of  continu 
ation  of  the  1971  Community  Awareness  program  carrying  with 
it  the  major  responsibility  of  continued  publication  of  the 
"Gunsmoke  Gazette". 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$  25,000 

-0- 

$  25,000 

$  20,000 


State/Local 
$   8,500 
-0- 
$   8,500 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

The  1971  objective  for  this  program  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  success  ratio  could  be  classified  as  far  exceeding  that 
anticipated.   This  is  primarily  due  to  the  success  that  has 
been  met  with  the  publication  of  the  "Gunsmoke  Gazette",  the 
newsletter  and  other  activities  undertaken  and  completed 
during  the  past  year. 
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J.   RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (INCLUDING  EVALUATION) 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  J-1   ■ 

Criminal    Justice    Information    System   Development 

OBJECTIVE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  program  to  maintain  the  develop- 
ment of  a  basic  data  collection  and  information  program  for  law 
enforcement  and  to  encourage  a  sophisticated  criminal  justice 
statistics  and  research  system  which  will  permit  constant  docu- 
mentation and  accurate  analysis  of  crime.   This  will  include 
staff  development  and  the  acquisition  of  resources  and  materials 
necessary  to  organize  a  criminal  justice  statistics  system. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Crime  Commission  has  been  designated  by  executive 
authority  to  collect,  compile  and  disseminate  criminal  justice 
statistics  and  to  create  standard  data  collection  forms.   This 
year  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  an  element  of  the  state 
planning  agency,  has  been  established  and  is  gathering  statewide 
arrest  data  through  the  "Monthly  Arrest  Register."  The  emphasis 
for  1972  is  to  computerize  this  data  and  publish  the  tabulations 
on  a  quarterly  basis  making  it  available  to  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  state. 

A  primary  concern  of  the  criminal  statistics  system  will 

be  to  develop  an  acceptable  data  reporting  instrument  designed 

for  use  by  district  courts  and  lower  courts  to  measure  and 

record  criminal  activities.   The  system  will  also  be  responsible 

for  establishing  reporting  procedures  and  sustaining  ttie  flow 

of  information. 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  not  less  than  $30,000  will  be 
utilized  through  a  subgrant  to  the  state  planning  agency  to 
acquire  the  additional  resources  to  maintain  and  improve  a 
centralized  system  of  criminal  justice  statistics,  research 
and  information. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 


$ 

30,000 

-0- 

$ 

30,000 

$ 

75,000 

State/Local 
$  10,000 
-0- 
$  10,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

Last  year  ground  work  was  laid  to  prepare  for  the  advent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  a  permanent  law  enforce- 
ment statistics  system.   Arrest  data  is  being  reported  on  a 
regular  basis  from  90  percent  of  Montana's  county  sheriff 
departments,  city  police  departments  and  tribal  police  agencies 
Work  was  begun  to  pursue  the  capabilities  of  a  mi ni -computer 
system  to  disseminate  the  data.   In  addition,  a  name  locator 
system  has  been  established  from  the  names  on  the  "Monthly 
Arrest  Register,"  and  now  provides  a  means  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  inquire  into  a  person's  criminal  arrest  history. 
In  an  overall  analysis,  the  first  years  crime  information 
system  objectives  have  been  accomplished. 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  J-2 

Research,   and   Development    of  Innovative    Law 

Enforcement    Techniques 

OBJECTIVE 

The  first  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  an 
in-state  research  capability  for  the  purpose  of  designing  and 
testing  innovative  electronic  law  enforcement  equipment  and 
techniques.   A  second  objective  is  to  provide  law  enforcement 
professional  technical  assistance  in  upgrading  communications 
equi  pment . 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  may  be  requested 
include  acquiring  the  services  of  specialists  to  perform 
necessary  and  appropriate  research  and  development  tasks  in 
connection  with  electronic  equipment.   This  would  involve  the 
evaluation  of  electronic  equipment  requested  by  law  enforcement 
agencies,  including  the  determination  of  requirements  for 
emergency  power  equipment,  radio  control  of  remote  base  stations 
and  the  possibility  of  installing  repeater  systems  which  would 
compliment  the  existing  system.   This  program  may  extend  to 
advanced  research  for  electronic  methods  to  improve  law 
enforcement  apprehension  and  detection  systems. 

Another  activity  planned  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
specialist  in  electrical  engineering,  and  communications  to 
assist  potential  applicants  in  (1)  specifications;  (2)  licensing; 
(3)  determination  of  radio  needs;  and  (4)  bidding  procedures. 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  one  or  two  subgrants  will  be  made 
to  consultants  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $80,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  and  evaluation  of  electronic  equipment. 


BUDGET 


Part  C  Support 
Part  E  Support 

Program  Total 
Prior  Funding 


LEAA 

$  80,000 

-0- 

$  80,000 

$    -0- 


State/Local 
$    28,000 
-0- 
$    28,000 


EVALUATION  COMPONENT 

New  program,  thus,  the  evaluation  component  is  not 

appl i  cabl e . 

*********** 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  J-3 

Multi-State    Research 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  a  multi-state 
task  force  for  the  development  of  regional  programs. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  may  be  requested 
include  the  selection  of  a  task  force  from  a  six  state  area 
who  will  meet  to  develop  programs  that  could  be  approached  on 
a  multi-state  basis.   A  second  possibility  is  the  hiring  of 
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an  individual  who  would  do  the  research  for  the  task  force 
and  through  his  research  develop  mul ti -state  programs  for 
funding  in  the  future  years. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  one  subgrant  in  the  amount  of  $5,000 
shall  be  made  to  one  of  the  states  from  the  multi-state  group 
who  shall  act  as  sponsor  for  the  overall  multi-state  program. 

BUDGET 

LEAA  State/Local 

Part  C  Support  $   5,000  $   1,800 

Part  E  Support  -0-  -0- 

Program  Total       $   5,000  $   1,800 
Prior  Funding           $    -0- 

EVALUATION  COMPONENT 
Not  applicable. 
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IV.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  FUNDING  LIMITATIONS 

A. Funds    Avaitable    to    Loaal    Units 

Total  Part  C  Federal  Funds  $1,394,000 

Total  Available  to  Local  Government   1,086,500 

B.  Construction    Costs 


Part  C  Federal  -0- 

Part  E  Federal  30,000 

Program  C-1     $  5,000 

Program  F-3     25,000 

Personnel    Compensation 

(1)  Estimated  total  personnel  compensation  in  all 
Part  C  programs 

$  180  ,000 

(2)  Estimated  total  personnel  compensation  in  all 
Part  C  programs  for  police  or  other  regular 
law  enforcement  personnel 

$  135  ,000 

(3)  Estimated  total  increases  in  personnel 
compensation  of  implementing  agencies. 

-0- 


(4)   Estimated  expenditures  from  Federal  share  for 
the  increased  personnel  compensation  projected 
in  (3  )  above . 

-0- 
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V.   ASSISTANCE  TO  HIGH  CRIME/LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITY  AREAS, 
LOCAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

A.         Assistance    to    High    Crime/Law   Enforaement    Areas 

Montana  does  not  have  a  high  crime/law  enforcement  activity 

area.   SPA  Guide,  page  71  states  that  LEAA  will  examine  the 

adequacy  of  funding  in  "high  incidence/activity  areas  as 

defined    below."      The   definitions    are: 

(i)      Any   city,    county   ov   urban   area   where   crime 
incidence   and   activities   constitute    20%   or   more    of 
major   crime    incidence   and    total    law   enforcement 
expenditures ,    whether   or   not   crime   rates   are 
comparable    or   excessive    in   relation    to   other 
communities ,    or 

(ii)    Any    city   or   county   with 

a   population    in   excess    of  150,000,    and 
an   annual    "index"  rate    for    serious   crime 
(Part   I   offenses ,    as    indicated   in    the   most 
recent   FBI   Uniform   Crime   Report)    of  at 
least    2,500   offenses   per   100,000   population. 

No  city  or  county  in  the  State  of  Montana  fits  within  the 
limits  as  defined  in  (i)  or  (ii)  above.   In  order  to  be  con- 
sistent with  past  planning  activities  the  following  breakdown 
of  1969-70  and  1971  action  funds  will  show  the  extent  of 
participation  by  the  state's  largest  city. 

BILLINGS 

Education  and  Training  $    867.66 

Communications  43,524.00 

Youth  Service  Systems  2,519.00 

Education  366 . 92 

$  47,277.60 
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YELLOWSTONE  COUNTY 

Education 
Communi cati  ons 
Alcohol  and  Drug 
Youth  Service  Systems 
Equi  pment 


$   2,944.34 

4,157.88 

11  ,994.00 

19,309.75 

2,119.92 

$  40,525.89 


The  monetary  allocation  does  not  reflect  the  activities 
of  local  governments  in  the  overall  planning  scheme.   Criminal 
justice  representatives  from  these  areas  expressed  the  desire 
for  funding  to  be  directed  primarily  at  small  cities  and  towns 
who  have  been  unable  to  improve  their  own  system  due  to  lack 
of  local  funds.   Thus,  the  larger  cities  have  participated  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  planning  function.   In  1972  and  future 
years,  the  larger  cities  will  be  participating  to  a  greater 
degree  in  the  action  programs. 

B.         Local    Participation    and   Fund   Balanae 

Local  initiative  in  the  development  of  programs  and 
projects  for  improvement  of  law  enforcement  is  accomplished 
directly  through  the  five  Regional  Advisory  Councils  by 
virtue  of  the  representative  composition  of  these  councils. 
The  advisory  councils  rely  heavily  upon  the  state  planning 
agency  staff  advisors  to  aid  them  in  their  criminal  justice 
planning  efforts. 

Local  agencies  applying  for  federal  assistance  for 
action  projects  are  required  to  submit  initial  requests 
directly  to  the  regional  advisory  council  within  that  region. 
Thus,  the  council  has  the  first  opportunity  to  review  and 
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insure  that  applications  are  within  the  scope  of  the 
comprehensive  state  plan. 

The  advisory  councils  have  established  deadlines  for 
requests  by  program  category.   The  regional  councils,  sitting 
as  a  body,  process  these  requests  and  establish  priorities 
within  their  region.   These  regional  priorities  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  State  Commission  for  formulation  of  cumulative 
statewide  priorities. 

Program  proposals,  following  review  by  the  advisory 
councils,  are  transmitted  to  the  state  planning  agency  staff 
for  review  and  evaluation.   Consideration  is  given  to 
substance  and  need.   It  is  impossible  to  follow  a  set 
formula  when  allocating  money  to  units  of  local  government 
and,  as  stated  in  the  guidelines,  the  requirement  that  an 
appropriate  balance  of  fund  distribution  be  achieved  among 
local  government  units  does  not  mean  that  every  local  unit 
must  receive  a  grant  from  the  state.   Conversely,  the 
state  supervisory  body  is  not  likely  to  permit  funds  to  be 
concentrated  solely  in  a  few  locations. 

Geographically,  based  on  population,  Montana  has 
maintained  a  fairly  equal  distribution  of  action  money 
among  the  five  established  regions,  and  the  cities  and 
counties  within  the  regions.   Every  effort  shall  be  made 
through  multi-year  planning  to  maintain  this  balance. 
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The  following  summary  is  the  1972  action  allocation 

proposal  : 

STATE  TOTAL 

FLAN  PLAN 

$  38,500  $154  ,000 

1,000  4,000 

5,000  5,000 

50,000  50,000 

5,000  20.000 

$  99,500  $233,000 

$  25,000  $100,000 

-0-  -0- 

-0-  75,000 


PROGRAM 

LOCAL 
PLAN 

A-1 
A-2 
A-3 
A-4 
A-5 

$115,500 

3,000 

-0- 

-0- 

15,000 

Subtotal 

$133,500 

B-1 
B-2 
B-3 

$  75,000 

-0- 

75,000 

Subtotal 

$150,000 

C-1 
C-2 
C-3 
C-4 
C-5 

$150,000 

75,000 

5,000 

10,000 

-0- 

Subtotal 

$240,000 

D-1 
D-2 
D-3 
D-4 
D-5 

$140,000 

120,000 

$115,000 

-0- 

40,000 

Subtotal 

$41 5,000 

E-1 
E-2 
E-3 

E-4 
E-5 

$  30,000 

24,000 

5,000 

5,500 

30,000 

Subtotal 

$  94,500 

$  25,000  $175,000 

-0-  $150,000 

-0-  75,000 

2,500  7,500 

2,000  12,000 

50,000  50,000 

$  54,500  $294,500 

$    15  ,000  $155  ,000 

30,000  150,000 

23,000  138,000 

3,500  3,500 

-0-  40,000 

$    71  ,500  $486  ,500 

$  -0-  $    30,000 

24,000 

5,000 

5,500 

30,000 

$  -0-  $    94,500 
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LOCAL 


PROGRAM 

PLAN 

F-1 
F-2 
F-3 

$ 

75 

,500 

Subtotal 

$ 

75 

,500 

G-1 

i_ 

-0- 

Subtotal 

$ 

-0- 

H-1 

$ 

-0- 

I-l 

$ 

-0- 

Subtotal 

$ 

-0- 

J-1 
J-2 
J-3 

$ 

-0- 

Subtotal 

$ 

-0- 

GRAND    TOTAL         $1 ,108,500 


STATE 
PLAN 


$120,000 
65,000 
10,500 

$195,500 


$  3.500 

$  3,500 

$  -0- 

$  25.000 

$  25,000 


$  30,000 

80,000 

5,000 

$115,000 


$589,500 


TOTAL 
PLAN 


$120,000 
65,000 
86,000 

$271  ,000 


$   3.500 
$   3,500 


$ 


-0- 


$  25.000 
$  25,000 


$  30,000 

80,000 

5,000 

$115.000 


$1  ,698.000 


C.         Teohnioal   Assistance   and   Service 

To  date,  various  agencies  and  specialists  within  the  State 
of  Montana  have  given  valuable  technical  assistance  and  services 
to  programs  outlined  within  the  state  plan  and  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  continue  such  assistance  whenever  and 
wherever  applicable.   These  helping  services  have  not  only  been 
made  available  to  our  state  planning  agency,  but  have  been 
continuously  provided  to  law  enforcement  officials  on  the 
regional  and  local  level. 
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The  agencies  that  have  given  state  planning  agency  support; 
those  that  are  currently  giving  support,  those  that  we  have 
contacted  for  our  future  needs  and  who  have  indicated  their 
interest  to  cooperate  are  enumerated  below: 

The  Budget  Division  of  the  Department  of  Administration  has 
given  guidance  and  direction  to  the  financial  aspects  of  our 
operation . 

In  our  planning  efforts  we  have  requested  and  received 
considerable  data  from  the  Director  of  the  State  Information 
System  of  the  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic  Development. 

The  Office  of  the  Legislative  Council  has  provided 
valuable  information  regarding  law  enforcement  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  in  other  states. 

The  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  has  pledged  full  support 
in  our  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  communications  through 
the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System. 

However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  staff 
"planning  advisors"  must  also  serve  as  "staff  action  advisors", 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
these  functions.   Technical  assistance  by  the  staff  to  date 
involves  subgrant  application  assistance,  aid  in  implementation 
of  projects,  and  advice  in  evaluation  of  same. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  technical  assistance  as  provided 
by  the  staff  will  necessarily  increase  in  the  future.   In  order 
to  fulfill  this  responsibility,  the  state  planning  agency  will 
have  to  expand  its  personnel. 
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Other  agencies  rendering  technical  assistance  include: 
The  Montana  Highway  Patrol 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
The  Montana  Civil  Defense 
The  Montana  Probation  Association 
The  Montana  Peace  Officers  Association 
The  Montana  Police  Protective  Association 
The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department 
The  Office  of  the  Legislative  Auditor 
The  Montana  Department  of  Institutions 
The  Montana  Employment  Security  Commission 

D.         Allocations    to   Substantive   Areas    of  Law   Enforcement 

To  be  "comprehensive"  in  scope,  state  plans  must  be  subject 
to  continuing  review,  evaluation  and  modification  by  the  state 
planning  agency.   State  plans  must  also  be  flexible  to 
accommodate  the  vast  differences  in  particular  state  law 
enforcement  problems  and  resources.   Time  and  available  resources 
directly  affect  "comprehensiveness". 

The  state's  planning  staff  takes  into  consideration  every 
need  within  the  criminal  justice  system  that  data  and  information 
reveal,  or  that  is  expressed  by  the  system  or  segment  thereof. 
All  of  these  needs  are  considered  during  the  period  of  dollar 
allocation,  however,  based  on  the  priorities  established 
action  on  some  needs  is  delayed. 

Allocations  of  funds  for  each  major  law  enforcement  area 
must  be  based  upon  needs  and  achievable  goals  which  are  limited 
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by  a  lack  of  available  resources.   Each  segment  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  given  ewery    consideration.   As  an  example, 
2.97%  of  the  total  1972  allocation  is  directed  to  courts  which 
appears  to  be  far  below  the  other  areas,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
this  is  representative  of  the  needs  of  courts  as  now  defined. 

The  allocations  shown  below  are  indicative  of  the  state's 
pi anni  ng  efforts . 


Program  Title 

A.  Upgrading  Law  Enforcement 
Personnel 

B.  Prevention  of  Crime 
(Including  Public  Education) 

C.  Prevention  &  Control  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency 

D.  Improvement  of  Detection  & 
Apprehension  of  Criminals 

E.  Improvement  of  Prosecution  & 
Court  Activities  &  Law  Reform 

F.  Correction  &  Rehabilitation 

G.  Reduction  of  Organized  Crime 

H.  Prevention  &  Control  of  Riots 

I.  Improvement  of  Community 
Rel ati  ons 

J.  Research  and  Development 


Areas 
Pol  ice 
Courts 
Correcti  ons 

Preventi  on 


1972 


$ 

233,000 

175,000 

294,500 

486,500 

94,500 

271  ,000 

3,500 

-0- 

25,000 

115,000 

1 

,698,000 

1972 

$ 

805,000 

121  ,000 

702  ,000 

70,000 

Mul ti -Year 
Pro jecti  ons 
1973-1976 


$1  ,275,000 

575,000 

1  ,640,000 

2,600,000 

381  ,500 

1 ,850,000 

55,000 

35,000 

150,000 

435,000 

$8,996,500 
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E.         Utilization   of  Services ,    Facilities    and   Equipment 

The  programs  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Governor's 
Crime  Control  Commission  are  broad  in  scope,  flexible  and  will 
not  serve  the  sole  interests  of  any  one  group  or  agency  in 
particular.   They  have  been  purposely  designed  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  facilities,  services  and  equipment  to  assure 
that  the  programs  will  benefit  as  many  agencies  and  law 
enforcement  groups  within  the  criminal  justice  system  as  possible 
The  five  regional  councils  have  been  consistent  in  their 
appraisal  of  needs  and  establishment  of  priorities  which  will 
benefit  the  entire  spectrum  of  law  enforcement. 

This  concept  is  reflected  in  agreement  among  different  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  share  in  and  mutually  support  programs. 
A  good  example  of  this  support  is  the  diversified  agencies  that 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  training  facilities  at  MLEA.  As  of 
last  year,  1564  individuals  attended  since  its  inception  and  they 
are  representative  of  eleven  agencies  associated  with  law 
enforcement. 

Another  example  is  the  multi-agency  support  of  the  Montana 
Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System.   This  System  has  been  expanded 
to  provide  maximum  coverage  of  the  state;  its  services  have 
made  available  to  areas  heretofore  neglected.   These  services 
in  some  areas  are  shared  by  as  many  as  three  separate  agencies. 

In  addition,  general  communications  systems  and  equipment 
have  been  planned  and  strategically  placed  where  cooperative 
use  can  help  to  overcome  geographical  problems,  and  provide 
for  easy  accessibility  for  all  interested  law  enforcement 
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agencies.   A  comprehensive  statewide  communications  plan, 
developed  through  the  office  of  the  state  planning  agency,  has 
been  approved  by  law  enforcement  generally  and  is  being  imple- 
mented by  all  concerned. 

The  canine  training  center  is  another  example  of  agency 
cooperation  and  activity  sharing. 

A  program  for  sharing  of  law  enforcement  services  was 
developed  for  1971  and  will  be  expanded  in  1972.   Sheriff's 
departments  in  multi-county  districts  shall  combine  special 
talents  in  major  cases.   Special  equipment  and  abilities  shall 
cross  county  lines  to  alleviate  some  of  the  manpower  problems. 
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VI.  PART  E  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Special  requirements  relating  to  Part  E  Programming,  are 
as  follows: 


A  page  reference  to  the  location  of  all  pertinent  text  and 
data  relevant  to  the  Part  E  Comprehensive  Statewide  Program 
for  the  construction,  acquisition  or  renovation  of  correc- 
tional institutions  and  facilities  and  the  improvement  of 
correctional  programs  and  practices  throughout  the  state. 

Pages  14  through  30 

Pages  59  through  64 

Pages  78  through  83 

Pages  1 10  through  119; 

Pages  137  through  142. 


"Satisfactory  assurances  that  the  control  of  the  funds  and 
title  to  property  derived  therefrom  shall  be  in  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  in  Part  E  and 
that  a  public  agency  will  administer  those  funds  and  that 
property" 

1.  Title  and  control  of  funds  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  private  agencies,  profit  making  or  otherwise, 
even  though  these  may  be  utilized  in  the  implementation 
of  Part  E  efforts,  including  the  purchase  of  service. 

2.  Part  E  funds  and  property  shall  not  be  diverted 
to  other  than  correctional  uses. 

"Satisfactory  assurances  that  the  availability  of  funds 
under  Part  E  shall  not  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  under 
Part  C  which  a  state  would,  in  the  absence  of  Part  E, 
allocate  for  the  purposes  of  correction" 

The  State  of  Montana  has  retained,  in  the  aggregate, 

the  Part  C  investment  in  correctional  programs  based  on  a 
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1971  planned  and  funded  emphasis.  The  1971  commitment 
was  approximately  28%  whereas  the  planned  emphasis  for 

1972  shall  reach  35%  and  with  the  addition  of  Part  E,  it 
would  extend  to  44%. 

"Satisfactory  emphasis  on  the  development  and  operation 
of  community-based  correctional  facilities  and  programs, 
including  diagnostic  services,  halfway  houses,  probation, 
and  other  supervisory  release  programs  for  preadjudication 
and  postadjudi cation  referral  of  delinquents,  youthful 
offenders,  and  community-oriented  programs  for  the  super- 
vision of  parolees" 

Not  more  than  50%  of  the  State's  Part  E  allocation 

shall  be  invested  in  construction  programs.   In  actuality 

the  planned  construction  programs  under  Part  E  will  not 

exceed  20%. 

"Advanced  techniques  in  the  design  of  institutions  and 
faci 1 i ties" 

Not  appl icabl e  . 

"Where  feasible  and  desirable,  for  the  sharing  of 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities  on  a  regional 
basis" 

A  single  urban  center  correctional  institutions  is 

not  within  the  state  planning  framework. 

"Satisfactory  assurances  that  the  personnel  standards 
and  programs  of  the  institutions  and  facilities  will 
reflect  advanced  practices" 

The  intent  of  this  statutory  provision  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Part  C  investment  in  correctional  pro- 
grams.  Correctional  personnel  have  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  position  through  Part  C  program,  "A-1", 
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which  is  primarily  established  for  the  support  of  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy.   They  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  further  their  education  through  program 
"A-2",  Field  and  In-Service  Training,  and  in  the  juvenile 
probation  area  through  the  Manpower  Assistance,  and  Train- 
ing and  Education  programs  in  "C-2"  and  "C-3".   Programs 
specifically  oriented  to  the  increase  in  effectiveness  of 
corrections  are  spelled  out  in  programs  "F-1"  and  "F-2" 
which  are  primarily  advanced  training  programs  for  probation 
and  parole  and  institutional  corrections  employees  as  well 
as  the  additional  manpower  programs  as  provided  through 
volunteer  programs. 

It  is  through  these  training  programs  in  the  Part  C 
investment  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  upgrade  the 
correctional  standards  as  well  as  the  programs  undertaken 
in  the  corrections  field  which  should  comply  with  the 
satisfactory  assurance  requirement. 

"Satisfactory  assurances  that  the  state  is  engaging  in 
projects  and  programs  to  improve  the  recruiting,  organi- 
zation, training,  and  education  of  personnel  employed  in 
correctional  activities,  including  those  of  probation, 
parole  and  rehabilitation,  excluding  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Programs" 

The  programs  as  outlined  in  "F-l"  and  "F-2"  provide 

a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  on-going  and  proposed  manpower 

improvement  efforts  in  Montana's  corrections  system.   The 

Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  has  placed  education 

and  training  as  the  number  one  priority  in  all  criminal 
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justice  programs  and  for  1972,  training  programs  for  the 
corrections  systems  is  number  one  under  the  broader 
priori  ty . 

The  training  hours  limitations  specified  within  this 
statutory  provision  is  not  being  met  in  total,  however, 
it  is  the  goal  of  the  state  planning  agency  as  well  as 
the  criminal  justice  agencies  throughout  the  state  to 
achieve  these  recruit  training  and  in-service  training 
requirements  within  the  next  year  or  two.   Every  assurance 
is  given  that  correctional  personnel  both  at  the  institu- 
tional level  and  the  Board  of  Pardons  shall  receive  the 
minimum  training  requirements.   At  the  present  time,  the 
largest  employer  of  correctional  personnel  is  far 
exceeding  the  minimum  levels  of  training. 

The  state  plan  must  specify  with  respect  to  construction 
or  rennovation  of  correctional  institutions  or  facilities, 
that  in  the  planning  and  development  of  architectural 
design  or  construction  drawings  the  grantee  or  subgrantee 
will  : 

(a)  Consult  with  and  provide  relevant  documents  to  the 
LEAA  ad  hoc  committee  on  Correctional  Architecture 
or  other  designated  National  Clearinghouse  or  LEAA 
contractual  arrangement. 

(b)  Obtain  a  certification  of  compliance  with  National 
Standards . 

(c)  Verify  that  no  funds  will  be  expended  until  such 
certification  is  obtained. 

Since  the  state  does  not  have  a  construction  program 

planned  for  1972  that  would  require  compliance  with  this 

requirement,  it  is  not  applicable. 
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The  state  plan  must  reflect  that  with  respect  to  correc- 
tional institutions  or  facilities,  or  portions  thereof. 
Part  E  Grant  funds  will  not  be  used  for  routine  repair, 
maintenance,  or  upkeep  purposes  and  further,  with  respect 
to  construction,  acquisition  and  renovation,  may  be  used 
only  for  such  institutions  and  facilities  or  portions 
thereof,  which  substantially  provide  or  contribute  to 
providing  confinement  or  rehabilitation  for  those  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  violation  of  the  law. 

Part  E  grant  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  routine 

repair,  maintenance,  or  upkeep  purposes  and  further  with 

respect  to  construction,  acqusition  or  renovation,  it 

shall  be  used  only  for  institutions  and  facilities  or 

portions  thereof  which  substantially  provide  or  contribute 

to  providing  confinement  or  rehabilitation  for  those  charged 

with  or  convicted  of  violation  of  the  law.   The  subgrant 

data  of  the  action  programs  that  are  applicable  to  this 

requirement  will  specify  that  compliance  must  be  met  by 

individual  subgrantees. 
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VII.  RELATED  PLANS,  PROGRAMS  AND  SYSTEMS 

The  following  section  has  been  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories.  Although  all  units  within  each  category  have  some 
relationship  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  their  degree  of 
involvement  will  vary  from  year  to  year.   Some  contained  in 
the  1970  comprehensive  plan  have  been  omitted  and  new  ones 
have  been  added. 

The  first  category,  "Related  Agencies  and  Systems"  des- 
cribes the  departments  and  commissions  within  the  State  of 
Montana  that  have  an  indirect,  though  important  relationship 
to  law  enforcement.   Some  of  them  have  received  LEAA  grants 
and  others  are  potential  sources  for  cross-funding  of  law 
enforcement  projects. 

The  remaining  categories,  "Coordinated  Programs"  and 
"LEAA  Project  Awards",  describe  program  activities  that  are 
coordinated  with  or  directly  integrated  into  state  planning 
agency  operations. 
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A.   RELATED  AGENCIES  AND  SYSTEMS 

2.         Department    of   Civil    Defense 

The  Department  of  Civil  Defense  is  responsible  for  planning 
and  preparedness  in  anticipation  of  emergencies  or  destructive- 
ness  resulting  from  natural  disasters,  civil  disorders  or  enemy 
attack.   This  necessitates  involvement  with  all  law  enforcement 
units  within  the  state  and  correlation  of  emergency  plans  with 
those  of  the  federal  government. 

In  addition,  the  Civil  Defense  maintains  a  communications 
network  with  law  enforcement  and  all  units  of  government  in 
event  of  emergencies.   They  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
coordinating  of  county  governments  in  case  of  civil  disorder  or 
emergency. 

2.         Montana   National    Guard 

The  National  Guard  is  the  organized  state  militia  which  may 
be  ordered  to  duty  by  the  Governor.   The  Governor  may  summon  the 
National  Guard  in  event  of  war,  invasion,  riot,  or  in  the  event 
of  public  di  saster  . 

In  order  to  complete  the  comprehensive  law  enforcement 
blueprint,  the  state  planning  agency  is  reviewing  the  National 
Guard  program  of  community  resource  development  to  combat  civil 
disorders.   The  National  Guard  assists  communities  in  developing 
plans  for  coordinating  efforts  of  local  and  state  officials  con- 
cerning this  potential.   A  program  will  be  outlined  for 
communities  where  a  college  or  university  is  located  and  will 
be  expanded  to  other  areas  where  potential  exists.   All  plans 
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are  being  reviewed  by  the  state  planning  agency  Governmental 
Security  and  Civil  Disorder  Specialist. 

3.  State    Fire    Marshall 

The  State  Fire  Marshall  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance.   He  is  responsible  for  fire  code  inspection  and  the 
enforcement  of  fire  prevention  laws  and  regulations.   Additional 
authority  is  granted  the  Fire  Marshall  to  appoint  special  deputy 
marshalls  to  investigate  the  cause  of  fires.   Constitutionally, 
the  Fire  Marshall  has  the  power  of  arrest  for  arson  or  similar 
crimes . 

4.  Montana    State    Highway    Commission 

The  Gross  Vehicle  Weight  Division  of  the  Highway  Commission 
is  primarily  responsible  for  registration  and  enforcement  of 
vehicle  size  and  weight  laws.   A  statewide  network  of  vehicle 
checking  stations  and  a  corps  of  uniformed  weigh  officers 
assisted  by  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol,  render  valuable  assis- 
tance to  traffic  law  enforcement  on  Montana  Highways. 

5. Division    of   Weights    and   Measure s 

The  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  responsible  for 
weight  and  quality  control  of  consumer  products  throughout  the 
State  of  Montana.   The  Division  checks  the  accuracy  of  and 
seals  all  scales.   They  also  check  and  verify  quantity  in 
product  packaging. 

Special  police  powers  are  vested  with  the  state  sealer. 
He  is  authorized  to  arrest,  without  formal  warrant,  any  violator 
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of  weights  and  measures  laws.   He  is  also  authorized  to  seize, 
without  formal  warrant,  incorrect  or  unsealed  weights  and 
measures,  or  packages  retained,  offered  for  or  sold  in  violation 
of  law.   By  statute,  he  may  also  search  any  structure  or  premise 
without  formal  warrant. 

6.  Montana    Vocational    Rehabilitation 

The  Montana  State  Division  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
functions  under  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  their  primary  funding 
source.   Their  services,  formerly  available  to  only  those 
individuals  with  a  "physical  or  mental  disability",  have  been 
extended  to  individuals  who  have  exhibited  "deviant  social 
behavior",  which  includes  male  and  female  releasees  from  both 
adult  and  juvenile  correctional  institutions. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  other  service  agencies,  plans  to  develop  and  expand  exist- 
ing services  to  inmates  and  releasees.   Full-time  counselors 
are  now  at  Montana  State  Prison,  Pine  Hills  School  and  the  Swan 
River  Forest  Camp. 

7.  State    Department    of   Health 

The  Department  of  Health  has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
relationship  to  law  enforcement.   Directly,  it  has  laboratory 
facilities  which  provide  urine  and  blood  analysis  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.   It  also  conducts  educational  programs  for  the 
general  public  on  alcohol  and  drugs.   In  addition,  the  Division 
of  Vital  Statistics  has  data  relevant  to  the  state  planning 
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agency's  planning  activity.   The  Department  of  Health  has  been 
the  recipiant  of  an  LEAA  grant  to  implement  an  intensive  alcohol 
and  drug  program. 

8.  Office    of   Economia    Opportunity 

The  State  of  Montana  currently  has  15  community  action 
programs  in  operation.   Seven  are  on  Indian  reservations  and 
the  remaining  serve  in  eight  of  the  largest  cities.   Six 
community  action  agencies  have  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 
programs.   All  the  above  programs  have  been  coordinated  with 
related  or  interested  agencies,  including  law  enforcement,  to 
maximize  the  use  of  community  resources.   Most  CAA's  have 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  and  these  are  relied  upon 
by  youth  workers  as  a  resource  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

9.  Department    of   Public    Welfare 

The  relationship  of  State  Welfare  programs  to  law  enforce- 
ment rests  primarily  in  juvenile  and  adult  corrections. 
Adjudicated  delinquent  girls  under  the  care  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions  who  are  found  to  be  unwed  mothers  are  referred 
to  the  Welfare  Department  for  services  and  supervision. 

In  addition,  adult  and  child  welfare  case  workers  cooperate 
with  law  enforcement  courts,  probation  and  parole  officers  in 
service  of  community  needs,  providing  for  troubled  youth  and 
adul ts . 
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10.       Montana    Council    on    Human   Resources 

The  Montana  Council  on  Human  Resources  was  formed  by 
Governor  Anderson  and  is  comprised  of  the  heads  of  twenty  service 
agencies  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  purpose  of  the  council  is  to  provide  a  sounding  board 
for  new  ideas  from  established  agencies  and  to  encourage  intra- 
departmental  coordination  in  action  projects  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Montana  citizens.   Individuals  and  interested  organizations 
are  also  encouraged  to  review  and  define  crucial  problems  in 
Montana.   Information  and  ideas  are  then  brought  together  and 
made  available  through  the  council  so  that  the  entire  population 
gains  an  understanding  of  current  problems.   Based  on  knowledge 
of  what  is  disturbing  Montana,  recommendations  can  be  made  for 
changes  and  action  initiated  by  the  appropriate  agency. 

12.       Title    I,  Higher    Education    Act    of   2965 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  through  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  has  provided  federal  funds  to  assist 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  community  service  and  continuing  education  programs. 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  a  total  of  three  law  enforcement 
related  programs  were  sponsored  by  two  institutions.   The 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula,  received  a  $6,206  grant  to 
conduct  a  program  entitled,  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Drugs  - 
Instruction  and  Development  of  Materials." 

The  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman,  conducted  a 
course  entitled,  "Specialized  Professional  Instruction  for 
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Montana  Municipal  Law  Enforcement  Officers."  The  federal 
contribution  of  this  grant  was  $2,852.  This  same  institution 
received  an  additional  grant  in  the  amount  of  $9,780  to 
sponsor  a  program  in  cooperation  with  Montana  State  Prison  in 
Deer  Lodge,  entitled,  "The  Development  of  Social  Criteria  for 
the  Design  of  Imprisonment  Facilities."  To  date,  one  program 
has  been  completed  and  two  are  nearing  completion. 

B.   COORDINATED  PROGRAMS 
J.    Juvenile    Delinquenay 

The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  has  been  designated 
by  executive  order  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  in  addition  to 
the  responsibility  of  planning  for  law  enforcement  under  the 
Omnibus  Act.   A  Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force  of  11  members 
was  created  to  advise  the  GCCC  on  juvenile  delinquency  matters. 
The  chairman  and  one  other  member  of  the  task  force  are  members 
of  the  GCCC.   This  overlap  of  membership  is  designed  to  maximize 
communication  and  coordination.   Two  youth  are  also  voting 
members  of  the  task  force. 

Montana  does  not  have  a  central  agency  to  coordinate  or 
organize  matters  pertaining  to  juvenile  delinquency.   The  present 
system  is  localized  and  the  duties  are  shared  by  law  enforcement 
personnel,  juvenile  courts,  probation  officers,  the  Juvenile 
Aftercare  Division  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  other 
private  agencies.   Decentralization  would  best  describe  the 
current  system. 
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Inter-agency  and  inter-program  coordination  has  been 
greatly  improved  with  the  advent  of  omnibus  block  grant  funds. 

To  date,  the  state  planning  agency  has  received  three 
grants  totaling  $196,325  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  conduct  planning.   The  additional  staff  required 
for  this  work  is  now  operating  within  the  existing  state  planning 
agency  framework  and  planning  is  being  carried  out  concurrently. 

In  addition  to  the  planning  monies  received  by  the  state 
planning  agency  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  Montana 
received  $300,000  to  develop  a  National  Model  program  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency.   This  action 
program  is  being  administered  through  the  Montana  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  will  attempt  to  promote  change 
within  the  social  institutions  of  the  selected  communities,  so 
that  they  will  better  serve  their  youth. 

This  project  is  working  closely  with  the  SPA  and  should 
provide  a  great  deal  of  information  about  what  types  of  pre- 
vention programs  could  be  implemented  throughout  Montana. 

2.         Model    Cities    Programs 

In  1969  the  cities  of  Helena  and  Butte  were  designated  as 
Model  Cities  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Both  are  in  their  second  year  of  planning  and  have  incorporated 
law  enforcement  components  in  their  comprehensive  plans. 

The  state  planning  agency  has  received  a  written  pledge  of 
cooperation  from  the  directors  of  both  agencies  and  has  in  turn 
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pledged  its  support  to  provide  assistance  and  direction  whenever 
possible.   They  have  secured  a  representative  from  our  aiiciuy  to 
participate  in  their  public  safety  planning.   This  coordination 
will  be  strengthened  by  an  exchange  of  research  data  identifying 
community  law  enforcement  needs.   The  state  planning  agency  has 
shared  in  the  funding  of  three  discretionary  grant  projects  for 
youth  with  Model  Cities  in  Helena  and  Butte.   One  pilot  project 
has  been  completed  and  two  others  are  currently  operating. 

3.    Highuay    Safety    Act 


Specific  projects  pertaining  to  law  enforcement  are  receiving 
continued  funding  under  Title  402  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Highway  Traffic  Safety. 

a.  Drivers  License  Conversion  Project  -  Phase  III 
($40,000  federal  dollars) 

b.  Training  of  Driver  Licensing  Administrators 
($1  ,200  federal  dollars) 

c.  Gross  Vehicle  Weight  Data  Conversion  -  Phase  II 
($60,000  federal  dollars) 

d.  Alcohol  Enforcement  Program  --  Statewide 
($90,000  federal  dollars) 


e.  Selective  Enforcement  Programs  -- 
($25,000  federal  dollars) 

f.  Manpower  Needs  Study 
($15,000  federal  dollars) 

Plans  for  FY  1972  funding  include: 

a.  Skid-pan  and  driving  range. 

b.  Continued  Alcohol  Program  Support 

c.  Increased  Selective  Enforcement 

d .  Step  up  Pedestrian  Safety  Program 


Statewide 
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4.         Manpower   Programs 

Montana  has  an  abundance  and  variety  of  manpower  programs 
and  projects.   The  primary  manpower  program  in  Montana  is  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  whose  provisions  are 
administered  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission.   The  basic 
objectives  of  the  program  under  this  act  are  to  provide 
vocational,  social,  and  educational  skill  training  for  the 
unempl oyed . 

A  comprehensive  program  has  been  designed  for  Montana  State 
Prison  inmates.   This  program  includes  employment  and  social 
adjustment  counseling,  job  training,  and  related  vocational 
activities,  and  necessary  follow-up  counseling  and  support  after 
release.   The  program  involves  four  state  agencies. 

a.  Montana  State  Prison  -  They  provide  general 
supervision  and  support  including  instructors,  supervisors, 
transportation  and  facilities. 

b.  Montana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  - 
They  are  developing  appropriate  training  programs. 

c.  Montana  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  - 
They  will  continue  present  counseling  programs  and  provide 
needed  tuitions  for  continued  vocational  education  of  trainees 
after  release. 

d.  Employment  Security  Commission  of  Montana  -  They 
provide  a  full-time  counselor  and  a  work-training  specialist 
in  the  prison  proper  for  screening  and  testing  services, 
vocational  choice  counseling  and  job  development  information. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  has  made  additional 
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manpower  available  to  several  areas  within  the  Montana  criminal 
justice  system.   To  date,  approximately  eighty  individuals  have 
been  temporarily  employed  by  the  various  units  of  local  govern- 
ment.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  satisfy  a  portion  of  the 
manpower  needs  of  law  enforcement  within  the  State  when  they 
have  become  adequately  trained. 

Other  manpower  and  training  programs  that  are  available  to 
correctional  institution  inmates  and  releasees  include:  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971,  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  Job  Opportunities 
in  the  Business  Sector,  Operation  Mainstream,  On-the-job  Training, 
Adult  Basic  Education,  and  provisons  for  General  Education 
Development  training  and  testing.   Most  of  the  above  mentioned 
programs  are  coordinated  under  regional  Manpower  Advisory 
Counci 1 s . 

C.   LEAA  PROJECT  AWARDS 
1.  LEAA    Discretionarij    Grants 

In  Fiscal  Year  1971-72,  Montana  received  a  total  of  eight 
discretionary  grants  amounting  to  $630,181.   The  recipients 
and  project  descriptions  are  as  follows: 

a.    The  Butte  Youth  Service  Center,  Butte,  Montana. 
Participants  -  City  of  Butte  as  sponsor.  Model  Cities  and  LEAA 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  a  variety  of 
services  to  pre-del inquent  and  delinquent  youth,  including 
counseling  and  a  group  foster  home.   (Federal  funding  $46,929) 
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b.  The  City  of  Great  Falls,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
Participants  -  The  City  as  sponsor  and  LEAA. 

The  title  of  this  project  is  "Search  for  Community  Involve- 
Ment  and  Participation."   It  is  biisically  a  police-community 
relations  project  involving  students,  the  business  sector,  law 
enforcement  and  the  community.   (Federal  funding  $31,176) 

c.  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission,  Helena,  Montana. 
Participants  -  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  and  LEAA. 

This  grant  has  filled  the  need  for  a  civil  disorder 
specialist  whose  duties  will  include  governmental  security  for 
the  executive  office  and  the  legislature.   (Federal  funding 
$20,756.) 

d .  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission,  Helena,  Montana. 
Participants  -  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission,  Department 
of  Labor,  LEAA,  and  the  Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board. 

The  purpose  of  the  New  Careers  program  is  to  train  community 
service  officers  to  work  within  the  criminal  justice  system  on 
Montana  Indian  Reservations.   The  participants  will  be  selected 
from  all  seven  reservations  within  the  state  and  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  in  Wyoming.   (Federal  funding  $144,499.) 

e.  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Browning,  Montana. 
Participants  -  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  LEAA. 

This  court  improvement  program  is  designed  to  profession- 
alize the  dispensing  of  justice  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 
(Federal  funding  $48,830.) 
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f .  A.B.M.  Impact  Area,  North  Central  Montana. 
Participants,  North  Central  Montana  Coinniuni  t  i  es  ,  Governor's 
Crime  Control  Commission,  Department  of  Defense,  and  LEAA. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  law  enforcement  grant  is  to 
provide  additional  manpower,  training  facilities  and  general 
law  enforcement  services  in  order  to  meet  the  strain  on  the 
criminal  justice  system  caused  by  the  A.B.M.  Impact. 
(Federal  funding  $255,500) 

g.  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission,  Helena,  Montana 
Participants  -  LEAA  Region  VIII,  Governor's  Crime  Commission, 
and  LEAA. 

The  grant  for  the  Supervisory  Board  Workshop  for  the  six 
VJestern  states  in  Region  VIII  is  an  education  and  training 
grant  designed  to  improve  the  planning  and  grant  administration 
capability  of  supervisory  boards.   (federal  funding  $18,810) 

2.         LEAA    Academic    Assistance 


Twelve  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  strategically 
located  throughout  the  State  of  Montana.   Six  of  these  institu- 
tions comprise  the  state  operated  University  System;  three  are 
county  owned  community  colleges,  and  three  are  privately  endowed 
liberal  arts  colleges.   At  this  time,  seven  out  of  the  twelve 
mentioned  institutions  are  participants  in  the  LEEP  program. 

Accessibility  of  the  LEEP  program  has  been  a  significant 
factor  in  contributing  to  its'  success.   In  order  to  encourage 
and  maintain  the  interest  and  efforts  of  personnel  in  educa- 
tional betterment,  the  emphasis  has  been  to  offer  higher 
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education  in  law  enforcement  at  as  many  educational  units  as 
possible.  Past  funding  by  the  Office  of  Academic  Assistance 
has  supported  this  need  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

The  seven  participating  units  provide  statewide  coverage 
of  most  major  metropolitan  areas.   Plans  are  being  formulated 
to  encourage  and  assist  institutions  in  the  Northern  area  of 
Montana  and  implement  the  necessary  curricula  to  qualify  them 
for  academic  assistance  funds. 

The  present  participating  institutions  have  received 
assistance  to  develop  and  offer  extension  courses  to  reach  some 
of  the  more  remote  jurisdictions. 

As  an  example,  Dawson  Community  College,  in  the  vast 
Eastern  reaches  of  the  state  offers  police  science  courses  both 
on  campus  and  at  suitable  facilities  100  miles  distant.   By 
doing  so,  this  program  has  in  excess  of  50  students  enrolled 
in  a  college  with  a  total  population  of  about  300  students. 
Likewise,  the  University  of  Montana  conducts  classes  at  the 
State  Prison,  which  is  75  miles  from  the  campus,  and  by  pro- 
viding this  educational  opportunity  has  tripled  their  past 
enrollments.   This  year,  Montana  State  University  offered 
extension  courses  in  Butte,  Montana  through  the  Montana  School 
of  Mineral  Technology.   The  feasibility  of  offering  extension 
courses  to  other  areas  will  be  explored  this  coming  year. 
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3.         LEAA    National    Institute 

The  State  of  Montana  has  not  been  successful  in  securing 
and  developing  funds  for  the  projects  which  were  submitted  to 
the  National  Institute.   However,  the  state  planning  agency 
will  continue  to  pursue  the  assistance  of  the  Institute  by 
exploring  the  possibility  of  projects  within  our  University 
System  that  are  realistic,  imaginative  and  will  contribute  to 
the  criminal  justice  system. 
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